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Made into Tweeds, &c. 


ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 
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' As: distinguished from other Firms, we invariably return 
to each Customer Goods m. - of all his own Wool, unless he 
instructs; otherwise. Exchu ges cost less. 

FOR SALE, Out Prize Medal A’oo Harris 
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Write for Patterns, stating whether “for manu-J. 
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of the cloth., 


substitutes. 
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Drapes beautifully, less liable to mark 
and crease than Silk Velvet. 
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return of MORE THAN 38 PER CENT. on the amount 
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HELPTON’S PILLS PRICE’S 
eo Sone of those rare medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- 
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ded for Disorders of the HEAD, 


4 =~ t 
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Prebendary Row on Eternal Punishment. 


Future Retribution, 

Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation. 

By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The 

Bampton Lectures on Christian Evidences,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 
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Just Published. 


The Self Revelation of Jesus Christ. 
With an Examination of some Naturalistic Hypo- 
theses. By Jonn Kennepy, M.A., D.D., Hon 
Professor, New College, London. Post 8vo, 7s. 
De. is master of his d writes with the 
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the Con ”— Sword and Trowel. 
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Methodist Times. 
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spirit, and its thoughtful originality make it a most welcome ™ 
summary of the discussion.”—Archdeacon Farrar. 
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By A. K. H. By | 
Author of ‘‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson, 


With other Chapters to Help. 


&c. Post 8vo, 5s. 
“An excellent spirit pervades this little volume. Practical 
Christianity is recommended in a manly, earnest way.” —TZimes. 
Second Thousand. 


Winged Words. , 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawzis, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6a ~ 
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Autobiographical Notes & Lectures. ~ 
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~ CLARKE’S NEW PATENT — 
“FAIRY-PYRAMID” LAMPS ~ 


IN FLINT OR COLOURED GLASS, Registered Trade Mark, ‘‘ FAIRY-PYRAMID.” 


DESIGNED for BURNING CLARKE’S ‘‘ PYRAMID” LIGHTS. 


To meet the demand for a cheaper Lamp than “Fairy” Lamps for Decorative 
purposes, the Patentee recommends the “ FAIRY-PYRAMID” LAMPS, which, for 
lowness of price and beauty of design, are unapproachable by anything in the 


* market. 


These are designed for burning the Improved Patent “Pyramid” Lights, which, ~ 
next to “Fairy” Lights, are best suited for decorative lighting, and only half the 


price of “Fairy” Lights. 


SEE THAT THE TRADE MARK I8 ON THE LAMPS AND LIGHTS. 
N.B.—ASK FOR CLARK E’S PATENT PYRAMID LIGHTS, to burn 9 HOURS. 


SOLD RETAIL 


EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE ONLY at the 


PYRAMID & FAIRY LAMP & LIGHT WORKS, CHILD’S HILL, LONDON, N.W. 


'FAIRY-PYRAMID” LAMP. 


London Show Rooms: 


$1, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN CIRCUS. 
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Children’s Bordered 
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= POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 


By Special Appointments to H.M. the Queen 
and H.I. and R.H. 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN, 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. Dinner 
Napkins, 8/6 per dozen. Pable Cloths,2 y ards 
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- . Kitchen Table Cloths, O/114 each. 
eee | Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per dozen. 
Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. 
Monograms, Woven and Embroidered. Sam- 
ples and Price Lists post free. 
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With 100 Illustrations. 10th Thousand. 
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By rae Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
New and Cheap Edition. Square 8vo, 5s. 
= *A beautiful and delightful volume. A few years 
> educated Christian purents were at their wits’ ends 
suitable Sunday literature for their children. Mr. 


; Waugh has completely solved the difficult problem.’”’— 
: = Methodist Times. 


Of much external beauty. Its illustrations are pro- 
ced with as much care as if they were etchings or 
inted from steel.’””—The Scotsman. 
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AT HOME-—My Household God. 
ABROAD-—My Vade Mecum. 


WERAL OF FICBR, writing from Ascot, says :—“ Blessings on your ‘FRUIT 
Sarr 1’ I trust it is not es rofane to say so, but in common parlance I swear by it. Here 
stands the cherished bottle on the chimney-piece of my sanctum, my little idol, at home m 
household god, abroad my vade mecum. Think not this the rhapsody of a hypochondriae ; no, it 
is only the oanoerne of a grateful heart. The fact is I am, in common, I daresay, with 
numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled with a tiresome liver. No sooner, 
however, do I use your cheery remedy, than exit Pain— Richard is himself again.’ So highly do 
I value your composition that, when taking it, I grudge even the little cullianns that will always 
remain at the bottom of the ‘glass. I give, therefore, the following advice to those wise persons 
who have learnt to appreciate its inestimable benefits :— 


‘When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, | But drain the dregs and lick the cup 
No waste of this elixir make, Of this the perfect pick-me-up.’” 


‘i EZ's' PRUIT SALT’ has been found an excellent corrective to the digestive organs, 

and in the Colonies, in India, and in South America has a largely increasing 
sale. It is better by far than ‘nips;’ and Sa Good Templars—a numerous community all 
over the world—it is recognised not only as a Refreshing, but also as a Stimulating drink.”— 
European Mail, Wovemher 1, 1877. 


BLOOD POISONS, &c.—“ Ecyrr.—Camo.—Since my arrival in Egypt in August last, I have on three separate 

attacked by fever, from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. The last two attacks have 
been, however, completely repulsed in a remarkably short “ot gg of time by the use of your valuable ‘FRUIT SALT,’ to which I 
owe my present h th, a Jogabirat sspean te if not my life i Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation im me 
to add my testimony to the poe Fae store of the same, and in so doing I feel that I = but obeying the dictates of 
duty.—Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully yours, A Corporat, 19th Hussars.—May 26, 1883.—Mr. J. C. E 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


“EME RULING TASTE. 


} 66 E=P2zIENTI A DOCET! When ae gs queer, I stops my beer, and takes 
ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO.’”—Fin 


E*2F “VEGETABLE MOTO.” (A Stomach or Liver Pill.)—This is as simple 
a natural in its action as tomato, yet as superior to mineral or vegetable mercury 
(Podophyllin), as vaseline and glycerine are to the pen Aspe Aaa pounds. It isa 
pure vegetable extract, simple, natural, and certain hepatic (liver) stimulant, or as a laxa- 
tive, stomachic, blood, brain, nerve, bile, or liver tonic. It will found everything you 
could wish for creating and sustaining a natural action of the stomach, bowels, and biliary 
secretions, etc., and (when necessary) in conjunction with ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT” is 
invaluable. In Indigestion, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Female a Spans Secretions, &c,, Head Affections, Nervousness, Sleeplessness 
from liver derangement, Flatulence, Wind on the Stomach, at the commencement of 
—— onl Colds, Blood Poisons and their kindred evils are prevented and cured by their 
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A GENTLEMAN WRITES :—“ December 27th, 1887.—After twelve months’ expe- 

rience of the value of the ‘ VEGETABLE MOTO,’ I aphaiiotogie recommend their 
use in preference to any other medicine, more particularly in bilious attacks; their action 
is so gentle and yet so effective, that nothing equals them in my opinion. 


THEY HAVE NEVER FAILED TO GIVE THE WISHED-FOR RELIEF. 


I take them at any hour, and frequently in conjunction with a small glass of ENO'S 
*‘FRUITSALT.’ Yours gratefully,—Onz woo Kyows.” 


ENO’S “TEGET ABLE MOTO,’ 


Of all Chemists, price 1s. 1}d.; post free, 1s. 3d. 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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“TJ stood like an idiot, mazed and lost,” 











THE ELECT LADY. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, Avrnor or “ Annats or A Quiet NziGHBovRHOOD,” 
* Arec Forness,’’ ‘“‘ Ropert Fauconer,” ETC. 


have tried harder than any amount of work ; 
but, if only that Miss Fordyce might see 
what sort of girl Dawtie was, she judged it 
right to accept her offer. 

She had not been at Potlurg a week, 


CHAPTER XIH.—DAWTIE. 


[§ not the church supposed to be made up of 

God’s elect? and yet most of my readers 
find it hard to believe there should be three 
_ persons, so related, who agreed to ask of God, | before Meg began to complain that. she 
and to ask neither riches nor love, but that | did not leave work enough to keep her 
God should take his own way with them, that | warm. No doubt it gave her time for her 
the Father should work his will in them, | book, but her eyes were not so good as they 
that he would teach them what he wanted of | used to be, and she was apt to fall asleep 
them, and help them to doit! The church | over it, and catch cold! But when her 
is God’s elect, and yet you cannot believe in | mistress proposed to send her away, she 
three holy children! Do you say, “ Because | would not hear of it. So Alexa, who had 
they are represented as beginning to obey so | begun to take an interest in her, set her to 
young?” “Then,” I answer, “there can be | do things she had hitherto done herself, and 
no principle, only an occasional and arbitrary | began to teach her other things, Before 
exercise of spiritual power, in the perfecting | three months were over, she was a necessity 
of praise out of the mouth of babes and suck- | in the house, and to part with Dawtie seemed 
lings, or in the preference of them to the | impossible. A place about that time turning 
wise and prudent as the recipients of divine | up, Alexa at once offered her wages, and so 











revelation.” 

Dawtie never said much, but tried the | 
more. With heartiness she accepted what | 
conclusions the brothers came to, so far as 
she understood them—and what was practical 
she understood as well as they ; for she had 
in her heart the spirit of that Son of Man 
who chose a child to represent him and his 
Father. As to what they heard at church, 
their minds were so set on doing what they 
found in the gospel, that it passed over them 
without even rousing their intellect, and so 
vanished without doing any hurt. Tuned 
to the truth by obedience, no falsehood they 
heard from the pulpit-partisans of God could 
make a chord vibrate in response. Dawtie 
indeed heard nothing but the good that was 
mingled with the falsehood, and shone like a 
lantern through a thick fog. 

She was little more than a child when, to 
the trouble of her. parents, she had to go out 
to service. Every half-year she came home 
for a day or so, and neither feared nor found 
any relation altered. At length after several 
closely following changes, occasioned by no 
fault of hers, she was without a place. Miss 
Fordyce heard of it, and proposed to her 
parents that, until she found another, she 
should help Meg, who was growing old and 
rather blind: she would thus, she said, go 
on learning, and not be idling at home. 

Dawtie’s mother was not a little amused 
at the idea of any one idling in her house, 
not to say Dawtie, whom idleness would 

XVII—11 





Dawtie became an integral portion of the 
laird’s modest household. 
The laird himself at length began to trust 


| her as he had never trusted servant, for he 


taught her to dust his precious books, which 
hitherto he had done himself, but of late had 
shrunk from, finding not a few of them 
worse than Pandora-boxes, liberating asthma 
at the merest unclosing. 

Dawtie was now a grown woman, bright, 
gentle, playful, with loving eyes, and a con- 
stant overflow of tenderness upon any crea- 
ture that could receive it. She had small 
but decided and regular features, whose pre- 
vailing expression was confidence—not in 
herself, for she was scarce conscious of herself 
even in the act of denying herself—but in 
the person upon whom her trusting eyes 
were turned. She was in the world to help— 
with no political economy beyond the idea 
that for help and nothing else did any one 
exist. To be as the sun and the rain and 
the wind, as the flowers that lived for her 
and not for themselves, as the river that 
flowed, and the heather that bloomed lovely 
on the bare moor in the autumn, such was 
her notion of being. That she had to 
take care of herself was a falsehood that 
never entered her brain. To do what she 
ought, and not do what she ought not, was 
enough on her part, and God would do the 
rest ! I will not say she reasoned thus ; to her- 
self she was scarce a conscious object at all. 
Both bodily and spiritually she was in the 
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finest health. If illness came, she would 
perhaps then discover a self with which she 
had to fight—I cannot tell ; but my impres- 
sion is, that she had so long done the true 
thing, that illness would only develope un- 
conscious victory, perfecting the devotion of 
her simple righteousness. It is because we 
are selfish, with that worst selfishness which 
is incapable of recognizing itself, not to say 
its own loathsomeness, that we have to be 
made ill. That they may leave the last 
remnants of their selfishness, are the saints 
themselves overtaken by age and death. 
Suffering does not cause the vile thing in us 
—that was there all the time ; it comes to 
develope in us the knowledge of its presence, 
that it may be war to the knife between us 
and it. It was no wonder that Dawtie grew 
more and more of a favourite at Potlurg. 

She did not read much, but would learn by 
heart anything that pleased her, and then go 
saying or singing it to herself. She had the 
voice of a lark, and her song prevented many 
a search for her. Against that “rain of 
melody,” not the pride of the laird or the 
orderliness of the ex-schoolmaster ever put 
up the umbrella of rebuke. Hersinging was 
so true, came so clear from the fountain of 
joy, and so plainly from no desire to be 
heard, that it gave no annoyance ; while such 
was her sympathy that, although she had 
never yet suffered, you would, to hear her 
sing “My Nannie’s awa’! ” have thought her 
in truth mourning an absent lover, and 
familiar with every pang of heart-privation. 
Her cleanliness, clean even of its own show, 
was a heavenly purity ; while so gently was all 
her spiriting done, that the very idea of fuss 
died in the presence of her labour. To the 
self-centred such a person soon becomes a 
nobody ; the more dependent they are upon 
her unfailing ministration, the less they 
think of her ; but they have another way of 
regarding such in “the high countries.” 
Hardly any knew her real name; she was 
known but by her pet-name Dawtie. 

Alexa, who wondered at times that she 
could not interest her in things she made her 
read, little knew how superior the girl’s 
choice was to her own! Not knowing much 
of literature, what she liked was always of 
the best in its kind, and nothing without 
some best element could interest her at all. 
But she was not left either to her “own 
sweet will” or to the prejudices of her well- 
meaning mistress ; however long the intervals 
that parted them, Andrew continued to in- 
fluence her reading as from the first. A 
word now and a word then, with the books 








he lent or gave her, was sufficient. That 
Andrew liked this or that, was enough to 
make Dawtie set herself to find in it what 
Andrew liked, and it was thus she became 
acquainted with most of what she learned by 
heart. 

Above two years before the time to which 
I have now brought my narrative, Sandy had 
given up farming, to pursue the development 
of certain inventions of his which had met 
the approval of a man of means who, unable 
himself to devise, could yet understand a 
device: he saw that there was use, and 
consequently money in them, and wisely put 
it in Sandy’s power to perfect them. He 
was in consequence but little at home, and 
when Dawtie went to see her parents, as she 
could much oftener now, Andrew and she 
generally met without a third. However 
many weeks might have passed, they always 
met as if they had parted only the night 
before. There was neither shyness nor for- 
wardness in Dawtie. Perhaps a livelier rose 
might tinge her sweet round cheek when she 
saw Andrew ; perhaps a brighter spark shone 
in the pupil of Andrew’s eye ; but they met 
as calmly as two prophets in the secret of 
the universe, neither anxious nor eager. 
The old relation between them was the 
more potent that it made so little outward 
show. 

“Have you anything for me, Andrew?” 
Dawtie would say, in the strong dialect which 
her sweet voice made so pleasant to those 
that loved her; whereupon Andrew, perhaps 
without immediate answer more than a 
smile, would turn into his room, and reap- 
pear with what he had got ready for her 
to “chew upon” till they should meet again. 
Milton’s sonnet, for instance, to the “ virgin 
wise and pure,” had long served her as- 
piration ; equally wise and pure, Dawtie 
could understand it as well as she for 
whom it was written. To see the delight 
she took in it, would have been a joy to any 
loving student of humanity. It had cost her 
more effort to learn than almost any song, 
and perhaps therefore it was the more pre- 
cious. Andrew seldom gave her a book to 
learn from; in general he copied, in his 
clearest hand-writing, whatever poem or 
paragraph he thought fit for Dawtie ; and 
when they met, she would not unfrequently, 
if there was time, repeat unasked what she 
had learned, and be rewarded with his un- 
failing look of satisfaction. 

There was a secret between them—a secret 
proclaimed on the housetops, a secret hidden, 
the most precious of pearls, in their hearts— 
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that the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
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ford’s business, she asked a question or two 


thereof ; that its work is the work of the | of her mistress, which led to questions on 


Lord, whether the sowing of the field, the 
milking of the cow, the giving to the poor, 
the spending of wages, the reading of the 


Bible ; that God is all in all, and every throb | 


of gladness his gift; that their life came 
fresh every moment from his heart; that 
what was lacking to them would arrive the 
very moment he had got them ready for it. 
They were God’s little ones in God’s world 
—none the less their own that they did not 
desire to swallow it, or thrust it in their 
pockets. Among poverty-stricken Christians, 
consumed with care to keep a hold of the 
world and save their souls, they were as two 
children of the house. By living in the pre- 
sence of the living one, they had become 
themselves his presence—dim lanterns 
through which his light shone steady. Who 
obeys, shines. 


CHAPTER XIV.—SANDY AND GEORGE. 

SaNnDy had found it expedient to go to 
America, and had now been there a twelve- 
month: he had devised a machine of the 
value of which not even his patron could be 
convinced—that is, he could not see the pros- 
pect of its making money fast enough to 
constitute it a good thing. Sandy regarded it 
as a discovery, a revelation for the uplifting 
of a certain down-trodden portion of the 
community ; and therefore, having saved a 
little money, had resolved to make it known 
in the States, where insight into proba- 
bilities is fresher. And now Andrew had a 
letter from him in which he mentioned that 
he had come across Mr. Crawford, already 
of high repute in Wall-street ; that he had 
been kind to him, and having learned his 
object in visiting the country, and the ap- 
proximate risk in bringing out his invention, 
had taken the thing into consideration. But 
the next mail brought another letter to the 
effect that, having learned the nature of 
the business done by Mr. Crawford, he found 
himself unable to distinguish between it and 
gambling, or worse; it seemed to him a 
vortex whose very emptiness drew money 
into it. He had therefore drawn back, and 
declined to put the thing in Crawford’s hands. 
This letter Andrew gave Dawtie to read, 
that she might see that Sandy remained a 
true man, He had never been anxious on 
the point, but was very glad that ignorance 
had not drawn him into an evil connection. 

Dawtie took the letter with her to read at 
her leisure. Unable, however, to understand 
something Sandy said concerning Mr. Craw- 


| 








Alexa’s part. Finding what was the subject 
of Sandy’s letter, she wished to see it. Dawtie 
asked leave of Andrew, and gave it her. 

Alexa was both distressed and indignant, 
becoming at once George’s partisan. Her 
distress diminished and her indignation 
increased as she reflected on the airt whence 
the unfavourable report reached her: the 
brothers were such peculiar men! She 
recalled the strange things she had heard 
of their childhood: doubtless the judgment 
was formed on an overstrained and Quixotic 
idea of honesty! Besides, there had always 
been a strong socialistic tendency in them, 
which explained how Sandy could malign his 
benefactor! George was incapable of doing 
anything dishonourable! She would not 
trouble herself about it! But she would like 
to know how Andrew regarded the matter ! 

She asked him therefore what he thought 
of Sandy’s procedure. Andrew replied that he 
did not know much about business; but that 
the only safety must lie in having nothing to 
do with what was doubtful ; therefore Sandy 
had done right. Alexa said it was too bad 
of him to condemn where he confessed ignor- 
ance. Andrew replied :— 

“Ma’am, if Mr. Crawford is wrong, he is 
condemned ; if he is right, my private doubt 
cannot hurt him. Sandy must act by his 
own doubt, not by Mr. Crawford’s confid- 
ence.” 

Alexa grew more distressed, for she began 
to recall things George had said which at the 
time she had not liked, but which she had 
succeeded in forgetting. If he had indeed gone 
astray, she hoped he would forget her: she 
could do without him! But the judgment 
of such a man as Sandy could settle nothing ! 
Of humble origin and childish simplicity, 
he could not see the thing as a man of ex- 
perience must! George might be all right 
notwithstanding! At the same time there 
was his father !—whose reputation remained 
under a thick cloud, whose failed character 
rather than his ill-success had driven George 
to the other continent! Breed must go for 
something in a question of probabilities! It 
was the first time Alexa’s thoughts had been 
turned into such a channel. She clung to the 
poor comfort that something must have 
passed at the interview so kindly sought by 
George, to set the Quixotical young farmer 
against him. She would not utter his name 
to Andrew ever again ! 

She was right in thinking that George 
cherished a sincere affection for her. It was 
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one of the spurs which drove him too eagerly 
after money. I doubt if any man starts with 
a developed love of money for its own sake 
—except indeed he be born of generations of 
mammon-worshippers. George had gone into 
speculation with the object of retrieving the 
position in which he had supposed himself 
born, and in the hope of winning the hand of 
his cousin—thinking too much of himself to 
offer what would not in the eyes of the world 
be worth her acceptance. When he stepped 
on the inclined plane of dishonesty, he be- 
lieved himself only engaging in “ legitimate 
speculation ;” but he was at once affected by 
the atmosphere about him. Wrapt in the 
breath of admiration and adulation surround- 
ing men who cared for nothing but money- 
making, men who were not merely dishonest, 
but the very serpents of dishonesty, against 
whom pickpockets will “stick off” as angels 
of light; constantly under the softly per- 
suasive influence of low morals and extra- 
vagant appreciation of cunning, he came by 
rapid degrees to think less and less of right 
and wrong. At first he called the doings of 
the place dishonest; then he called them 
sharp practice; then he called them a little 
shady ; then, close sailing ; then he said this 
or that transaction was deuced clever ; then, 
the man was more rogue than fool ; then he 
laughed at the success of a vile trick ; then he 
touched the pitch, and, thinking all the time 
it was but with one finger, was presently be- 
smeared all over—as was natural, for he who 
will touch, is already smeared. While Alexa 
was fighting his battles with herself, he had 
thrown down his arms in the only battle 
worth fighting. When he wrote to her, 
which he did regularly, He said no more 
about business than that his prospects were 
encouraging : how much his reticence may 
have had to do with a sense of her disap- 
proval, I cannot tell. 


CHAPTER XV.—MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


ONE lovely summer evening, Dawtie, with 
a bundle in her hand, looked from the top 
of a grassy knoll down on her parents’ turf 
cottage. The sun was setting behind her, 
and she looked as if she had stepped from it 
as it touched the ground on which she stood, 
rosy with the rosiness of the sun, but with a 
light in her countenance which came from a 
higher source, from the same nest as the 
sun himself. She paused but a moment, 
ran down the hill, and found her mother 
making the porridge. Mother and daughter 
neither embraced, nor kissed, nor even shook 
hands ; but their faces glowed with delight, 








and words of joy and warmest welcome 
flowed between them. 

“But ye haena lost yer place, hae ye, 
hinny ?” said the mother, 

“No, mother ; there’s no fear o’ that, as 
lang’s the laird or Miss Lexy’s to the fore. 
They tret me—lI winna say like ane o’ them- 
sel’s, but as if they would hae likit me for 
ane o themsel’s, gien it had pleased the 
Lord to sen’ me their way instead o’ yours. 
They’re that guid to me ye canna think!” 

“Then what’s broucht ye the day ?” 

“T beggit for a play-day. I wantit to see 
An’rew.” 

“ Eh, lass! I’m feart forye! Ye maunna 
set yer hert sae hie! An’rew’s the best o’ 
men, but a lass canna hae a man til hersel’ 
jist ‘cause he’s the best mani’ the warl’!” 

“What mean ye by that, mother?” said 
Dawtie, looking a little scared. “Am I no’ 
to lo’e An’rew, ‘cause he’s ’maist as guid’s 
the Lord wad hae him? Wad ye hae me 
hate him for ’t? Has na he taught me to 
lo’e God—to lo’e him better nor father, 
mither, An’rew, or onybody? I will lo’e 
An’rew! What can ye mean, mother ?” 

“ What I mean, Dawtie, is, that ye maunna 
think because ye lo’e him ye maun hae him; 
ye maunna think ye canna du wantin’ An- 
rew !” 

“ Tt’s true, mother, I kenna what I should 
do wantin’ An’rew! Is na he aye shovin’ 
the door o’ the kingdom a wee wider to lat 
me see in the better? It’s little ferly (marvel) 
Ilo’e him! But as to wantin’ him for my ain 
man, as ye hae my father !—mother, I wad 
be ashamet o’ mysel’ to think o’ ony sic a 
thing!—clean affrontit wi’ mysel’ I wad 
be !” 

“ Weel, weel, bairn! Ye was aye a wise- 
like lass, an’ I maun lippen til ye! Only 
luik to yer hert.” 

‘** As for no’ lo’ein’ him, mother—me that 
canna luik at a blin’ kittlin’ ohn lo’ed it !— 
lo, mither! God made me sae, an’ didna 
mean me no’ to lo’e An’rew !” 

“ Andrew!” she repeated, as if the word 
meant the perfection of earth’s worthiest, 
rendering the idea of appropriation too 
absurd. 

Silence followed, but the mother was 
brooding. 

“Ye maun bethink ye, lass, hoo far he’s 
abune ye !” she said at length. 

As the son of the farmer on whose land 
her husband was a cottar, Andrew seemed to 
her what the laird seemed to old John In- 
gram, and what the earl seemed to the laird, 
though the laird’s family was ancient when 
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the earl’s had not been heard of. But | 
Dawty understood Andrew better than did | 
her mother. 

“ You and me sees him far abune, mother, 
but Andrew himsel’ never thinks o’ nae sic 
things. He’s sae used to luikin’ up, he’s for- 

otten to luik doon. He hauds his lan’ frae a 
higher than the laird, or the yerl himsel’!” 

The mother was silent. She was faithful 
and true, but, fed on the dried fish of logic 
and system and Roman legalism, she could 
not follow the simplicities of her daughter’s 
religion, who trusted neither in notions 
about him, nor even in what he had done, 
but in the live Christ himself whom she 
loved and obeyed. 

“Tf Andrew wanted to marry me,” Dawtie 
went on, jealous for the divine liberty of 
her teacher, “‘which never cam intil’s heid 
—na, no ance—the same bein’ ta’en up wi’ far 
ither things, it wouldna be because I was but 
a cottar-lass that he wouldna tak his ain gait! 
—But the morn’s the Sabbath day, and we'll 
hae a walk thegither.” 

“T dinna a’thegither like thae walks upo’ 
the Sabbath day,” said the mother. 

“Jesus walkit on the Sabbath the same 
as ony ither day, mother !” 

“Weel, but he kenned what he was aboot !” 

“ And sae do I, mother! I ken his wull!” 

“He had aye something on han’ fit to be 
dune o’ the Sabbath !” 

“And so hae I the day, mother. If I was 
to du onything no fit i’ this his warl’, luikin’ 
oot o’ the e’en he gae me, wi’ the han’s an’ 
feet he gae me, I wad jist deserve to be | 








nippit oot at ance, or sent intil the ooter | 
mirk (darkness) |” 

“There's a mony maun fare ill, then, 
lass |” 

“Tm sayin’ only for mysel’. I ken nane 
sae to blame as I would be mysel’.” 

“Ts na thet makin’ yersel’ oot better 
nor ither fowk, lass ?” 

“Gien I said I thoucht onything worth 
doin’ but the wull o’ God, I wad be a leear ; 
gien I say man or woman has naething ither 
to do i’ this warl’ or the neist, I say it be- 
lievin’ ilkane o’ them maun come til’t at the 
lang last. Feow sees’t yet, but the time’s 
comin’ when ilkabody will be as sure o’ ’t | 
as] am. What won’er is’'t that I say’t, wi’ 
Jesus tellin’ me the same frae mornin’ to 
nicht !” 

“Lass, lass, I fear me, yell gang oot o 
yer min’!” 

“Tt ll be intil the mind o’ Christ, then, 


? 


| light. 





mother! Idinna care for my ain min’. I 


hae nane o’ my ain, an’ will stick to his. | 


Gien I dinna mak his mine, and stick til’t, 
I’m lost !—Noo, mother, I’ll set the things, 
and run ower to the hoose, and lat An’rew 
ken I’m here!” 

* As ye wull, lass! ye’re ayont me! I 9’ 
say naething anent a wilfu’ woman, for ye’ve 
been aye a guid dochter. I trust I hae rizon 
to houp the Lord winna be disappointit in 
ye.” 

Dawtie found Andrew in the stable, sup- 
pering his horses, told. him she had something 
to talk to him about, and asked if he would 
let her go with him in his walk the next day. 
Andrew was delighted to see her, but he did 
not say so; and she was back before her 
mother had taken the milk from the press. 
In a few minutes her father appeared, and 
welcomed her with a sober joy. As they 
ate their supper, he could not keep his eyes 
off her, she sat looking so well and nice and 
trim. He was a good-looking, work-worn 
man, his hands absolutely horny with labour. 
But inside many such horny husks are ripen- 
ing beautiful kingdom-hands, for the time 
when “dear welcome Death” will loose and 
let us go from the grave-clothes of the body 
that bind some of us even hand and foot. 
Rugged father and withered mother were 
beautiful in the eyes of Dawtie, and she and 
God saw them better than any other. Good, 
endless good was on the way to them all! 
It was so pleasant to be waiting for the best 


| of all good things. 


CHAPTER XVI.—ANDREW AND DAWTIE. 


DAWTIE slept in peace and happy dreams 
till the next morning, when she was up al- 
most with the sun, and out in his low clear 
For the sun was strong again; the 
red labour and weariness were gone from his 
shining face. Everything about her seemed 
to know God, or at least to have had a mo- 
ment’s gaze upon him. How else could 
everything look so content, hopeful, and 
happy! It is the man who will not fall in 
with the Father’s bliss to whom the world 
seems soulless and dull. Dawtie was at 
peace because she desired nothing but what 
she knew he was best pleased to give her. 
Even had she cherished for Andrew the kind 
of love her mother feared, her Lord’s will 
would have been her comfort and strength. 
If any one say, “Then she could not know 
what love is!” I answer, ‘‘ That person does 
not know what the better love is that lifts the 
being into such a serene air that it can fast 
from many things and yet be blessed beyond 
what any other granted desire could make 
it.” The scent of the sweet-peas growing 
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against the turf-wall, entered Dawtie’s soul 
like a breath from the fields of heaven, where 
the children made merry with the angels, 
the merriest of playfellows, and the winds 
and waters, and all the living things, and 
all the things half alive, all the flowers and 
all the creatures, were at their sportive call ; 
where the little ones had babies to play 
with, and did not hurt them, and where 
dolls were neither loved nor missed, being 
never thought of. Suchlike were the girl’s 
imaginings as her thoughts went straying, 
inventing, discovering. She did not fear 


the Father would be angry with her for | 


being his child, and playing at creation. 
Who indeed but one that in loving heart 
can make, can rightly love the making of 
the Maker! 

When they had had their breakfast, and 
the old people were ready for church—where 
they would listen a little, sleep a little, sing 
heartily, and hear nothing to wake hunger, 
joy, or aspiration, Dawtie put a piece of 
oat-cake in her pocket, and went to join 
Andrew where they had made their tryst, 
and where she found him waiting—at his 
length in a bush of heather, with Henry 
Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans, drawing from it 
“bright shoots of everlastingness” for his 
Sabbath-day’s delight. He read one or two 








of the poems to Dawtie, who was pleased 
but not astonished: she was never astonished | 
at anything; she had nothing in her to make | 
anything beautiful by contrast; her mind | 
was of beauty itself, and anything beautiful | 
was to her but in the order and law of | 
things—what was to be expected. Nothing 
struck her because of its rarity; the rare 
was at home in her country, and she was at 
home with it. When, for instance, he read, 
“Father of lights, what sunny seeds,” she 
took it up at once and understood it, felt 
that the good man had said the thing that 
was to be said, and loved him for it. She 
was not surprised to hear that the prayer 
was more than two hundred years old: 
were there not millions of years in front? 
why should it be wonderful that a few 
years behind men should have thought and | 
felt as she did, and been able to say it as | 
she never could! Had she not always loved | 
the little cocks, and watched them learning 
to crow # 
“But, An’rew,” she said at length, “I; 
want to tell ye something that’s troublin’ | 
me ; then ye can learn me what ye like.” 
“Tell on, Dawtie,” said Andrew ; and she 
began. 
“Ae nicht aboot a fornight ago, I couldna 








| sleep. I drave a’ the sheep I could gether 


i’ my brain, ower ae stile efter anither, but 
the sleep stack to the woo’ o’ them, an’ ilk 
ane took o’ ’t awa’ wi’ him. I wadna hae 
tried, but that I had to be up ear’, and I was 
feared I wad sleep in.” 

For the sake of my more polished readers 
I do not say more refined, for polish and 
refinement may be worlds apart—I will give 
the rest in modern English. 

“So I got up, and thought to sweep and 
dust the hall and the stairs; then if, when I 
lay down again, I should sleep too long, 
there would be a part of the day’s work 
done! You know, Andrew, what the house 
is like: at the top of the stair that begins 
directly you enter the house, there is a big 
irregular place, bigger than the floor of your 
barn, laid with flags. It is just as if all the 
different parts of the house had been built 
at different times round about it, and then 
it was itself roofed in by an after-thought. 
That ’s what we call the hall. The spare 
room opens on the left at the top of 
the stair, and to the right, across the hall, 
beyond the swell of the short thick tower 
you see the half of outside, is the door of 
the study. It is all round with books— 
some of them, mistress says, worth their 
weight in gold, they are so scarce. But the 
master trusts me to dust them. He used 
to do it himself; but now that he is 
getting old, he does not like the trouble, 
and it makes him asthmatic. He says books 
more need dusting than anything else, but 
are in more danger of being hurt by it, and 
it makes him nervous to see me touch 
them. I have known him stand an hour 
watching me while I dusted, looking all the 
time as if he had just taken a dose of 
medicine. So I often do a few books at a 
time, as I can, when he is not in the way to 
be worried with it. But he always knows 
where I have been with my duster and 
long-haired brush. And now it came across 
me that I had better dust some books first 
of all, as it was a good chance, he being 
sound asleep. So I lighted my lamp, went 
straight to the study, and began where I 
last left off. 

“As I was dusting, one of the books I 
came to looked so new and different from 
the rest that I opened it to see what it 
was like inside. It was full of pictures of 
mugs, and gold and silver jugs and cups— 
some of them plain and some coloured ; and 
one of the coloured ones was so beautiful 
that I stood and looked at it. It was a gold 
cup, I suppose, for it was yellow ; and all 
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round the edge, and on the sides, it was 
set with stones, like the stones in mistress’s 
rings, only much bigger. They were blue 
and red and green and yellow, and more 
colours than I can remember. The book 
said it was made by somebody, but I for- 
get his name. It was a long name. The 
first part of it began with a B, and the 
second with a C’; I remember that much. 
It was like Benjamin, but it wasn’t Ben- 
jamin/ I put it back in its place, think- 
ing I would ask the master whether there 
really were such beautiful things, and 
took down the next. Now whether that 
had been passed over between two batches, 
I don’t know, but it was so dusty that 
before I would touch another I gave the 
duster a shake, and the wind of it blew 
the lamp out. I took it up to take it to 
the kitchen and kindle it again, when, to my 
astonishment, I saw a light under the door 
of a press which was always locked, and 
where master said he kept his most precious 
books. ‘How strange!’ I thought ; ‘a light 
inside a locked cupboard!’ Then I remem- 
bered how in one place where I had been, 
there was, in a room over the stable, a press 
whose door had no fastening except a bolt 
on the inside, which set me thinking, and 
some terrible things came to me that made 
me remember it. So now I said to my- 
self, ‘There’s some one in there, after 
master’s books!’ It was not a likely thing, 
but the night is the time for fancies, and in 
the night you don’t know what is likely 
and what is not. One thing, however, was 
clear—I ought to find out what the light 
meant. Fearful things darted one after the 
other through my head as I went to the 
door, but there was one thing I dared not 
do, and that was to leave it unopened. So 
I opened it as softly as I could, in terror 
lest the thief should hear my heart beating. 
When I could peep in, what do you think I 
saw? I could not believe my eyes! There 
was a great big room! I rubbed my eyes, and 
stared ; and rubbed them again and stared 
—thinking to rub it away ; but there it was, 
a big odd-shaped room, part of it with round 
sides, and in the middle of the room a table, 
and on the table a lamp, burning as I had 
never seen lamp burn, and master at the 
table with his back to me! I was so aston- 
ished I forgot that I had no business there, 
and ought to go away. I stood like an 
idiot, mazed and lost. And you will not 
wonder when I tell you that the laird 
was holding up to-the light, between his two 
hands, the very cup I had been looking at in 





the book, the stones of it flashing all the 
colours of the rainbow! I should think it 
a dream, if I did not know it was not. I 
do not believe I made any noise, for I could 
not move, but he started up with a cry to 
God to preserve him, set the cup on the table, 
threw something over it, caught upa wicked- 
looking knife, and turned round. His face 
was like that of a corpse, and I could see 
him tremble. I stood steady; it was no 
time then to turn away! I supposed he ex- 
pected to see a robber, and would be glad 
when he discovered it was only me; but 
when he did, his fear changed to anger, 
and he came at me. His eyes were fiam- 
ing, and he looked as if he would kill me. 
I was not frightened—poor old man, I was 
able for him any day !—but I was afraid of 
hurting him. So I closed the door quickly, 
and went softly to my own room, where I 
stood a long time in the dark, listening, but 
heard nothing more.—What am I to do, 
Andrew ?” 

“T don’t know that you have to do any- 
thing. You have one thing not to do, that 
is—tell anybody what you have seen.” 

“T was forced to tell you because 1 did 
not know what to do. It makes me so 
sorry !” 

“Tt was no fault of yours! You acted to 
the best of your knowledge, and could not 
help what came of it. Perhaps nothing 
more will come. Leave the thing alone, and 
if he say anything, tell him how it hap- 
yened,” 

“ But, Andrew, I don’t think you see what 
it is that troubles me! I’m afraid my master 
isa miser! The mistress and he take their 
meals, like poor people, in the kitchen! 
That must be the dining-room of the house ! 
—and though my eyes were tethered to 
the flashing cup, I could not help seeing it 
was full of strange and beautiful things. 
Amongst them, I knew, by pictures I had 
seen, the armour of knights, when they 
fought on their horses’ backs. Before people 
had money, they must have misered other 
things! Some girls miser their clothes, and 
never go decent !” 

“ Suppose him a miser,” said Andrew, 
“what could you do? How are you to 
help it ?” 

“That's what I want to know! I love 
my master,.and there must be a way to help 
it! It was terrible to see him, in the middle 
of the night, gazing at that cup as if he had 
found the most precious thing that can ever 
have existed on the earth !” 

“What was that $” asked Andrew. 
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He delighted in Dawtie’s talk. It was 


like an angel’s, he said, both in its ignorance | 


and its wisdom. 

“ You can’t have forgotten, Andrew! It’s 
impossible!” she answered. “I heard you 
say yourself!” 

Andrew smiled. 

“T know,” he said. 

“Poor man!” resumed Dawtie; “he 
looked at the cup as you might at that 
manuscript! His soul was at it, feasting 
upon it! Now wasn’t that miserly ?” 

“Tt was like it!” 

* And I love my master!” repeated Dawtie, 
thus putting afresh the question what she 
was to do. 

“Why do you love him, Dawtie ?” asked 
Andrew. 

“ Because I’m set to love him. Besides, 
we're told to love our enemies—then surely 
we're to love our friends! He has always | 
been a friend tome! He never said a hard | 
word to me, even when I was handling his 


help loving him—a good deal, Andrew !|— 
And it’s what I’ve got to do!” 

“There’s not a doubt about it, Dawtie. 
You’ve got to love him, and you do love | 
him !” 

* But there’s more than that, Andrew! To 
hear the laird talk, you would think he cared 
more for the Bible than for the whole world 
—not to say gold cups! He talks of the 
merits of the Saviour, that you would think 
he loved him with all his heart! But I can- 
not get it out of my mind, ever since I saw 
that look on his face, that he loves that cup— 
that it’s his graven image—his idol! How 
else should he get up in the middle of the 
night to—to—to—well, it was just like wor- 
shipping it!” 

“You're afraid then that he’s a hypocrite, 
Dawtie !” 

“No; I daren’t think that—if it were 
only for fear I should stop loving him—and 
that would be as bad !” 

“ As bad as what, Dawtie ?” 

*T don’t always know what I’m going to 
say,” answered Dawtie, a little embarrassed, 
“and then when I’ve said it, I have to look 


love a human being, as it would be to love a 
thing?” 
“ Perhaps worse,” said Andrew. 
“Something must be done !” she went on. 
“He can’t be left like that!—But if he 
has any love to his Master, how is it that 
the love of that Master does not cast out the 








love of Mammon? I can’t understand it !” 


** You have asked a hard question, Dawtie! 
But a cure may be going on, and take a 
thousand years or ages to work it out !” 

“ What if it shouldn’t be begun yet ?” 

“That would be terrible !” 

“What then am I todo, Andrew? You 
always say we must do something! You say 
there is no faith but what does something !” 

“The apostle James said so, a few years 
before I was born, Dawtie !” 

“Don’t make fun of me—please Andrew ! 
I like it, but I can’t bear it to-day, my head 
is so full of the poor old laird !” 

** Make fun of you, Dawtie! Never! But 
I don’t know yet how to answer you.” 

“Well then, what am I to do?” persisted 
Dawtie. 

“ Wait, of course, till you know what to 
do. When you don’t know what to do, don’t 
do anything—only keep asking the Thinker 
for wisdom. And until you know, don’t 
let the laird see that you know anything.” 

With this answer Dawtie was content. 

Business was over, and they turned to go 
home. 


CHAPTER XVII.—DAWTIE AND THE CUP. 


THE old man had a noteworthy mental 
fabric. Believing himself a true lover of 
literature, and especially of poetry, he would 
lecture for ten minutes on the right mode of 
reading a verse in Milton or Dante; but 
as to Satan or Beatrice, would pin his 
faith to the majority of the commentators : 
Milton’s Satan was too noble, and Beatrice 
was no woman, but Theology. He was dis- 
criminative to a degree altogether admirable 
as to the rightness or wrongness of a proposi- 
tion with regard to conduct, but owed his 
respectability to good impulses without any 
effort of the will. He was almost as orthodox 
as Paul before his conversion, lacking only the 
heart and the courage to persecute. Whatever 
the eternal wisdom saw in him, the thing most 
present to his own consciousness was the 
love of rare historic relics. And this love 
was so mingled in warp and woof, that he 
did not know whether a thing was more 
precious to him for its rarity, its money- 
value, 6r its historico-reliquary interest. All 
the time he was a schoolmaster, he saved 
every possible halfpenny to buy books, not 
because of their worth or human interest, 
but because of their literary interest, or the 
scarcity of the book or edition. In the holi- 
days he would go about questing for the 
prey that his soul loved, hunting after 
precious things ; but not even the precious 
things of the everlasting hills would be 
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precious to him until they had received the 
stamp of curiosity. His life consisted in a 
continual search for something new that was 
known as known of old. It had hardly yet 
occurred to him that he must one day leave his 
things and exist without them, no longer to 
brood over them, take them in his hands, turn, 





and stroke, and admire them ; yet, strange to 


say, he would at times anxiously seek to satisfy | 


himself that he was safe for a better world, as | 


he called it—to feel certain, that is, that his | 


faith was of the sort he supposed intended by 
Paul—not that he had himself gathered any- 
thing from the apostle, but all from the tradi- 
tions of his church concerning the teaching 
of the apostle. He was anxious, I say, as to 
his safety for the world to come, and yet, 
while his dearest joy lay treasured in that 
hidden room, he never thought of the hour 
when he must leave it all, and go houseless | 
and pocketless, empty-handed if not armless, 

in the wide, closetless space, hearing ever in 

the winds and the rain and the sound of the 

sea-waves, the one question—“ Whose shall 

those things be which thou hast provided ?” 

Like the rich man to whom God said the 

words, he had gathered much goods for many 

years—hundreds and hundreds of things, 

every one of which he knew, and every one 

of which he loved. A new scratch on the 

bright steel of one of his suits of armour was 

a scratch on his heart; the moth and the 

rust troubled him sore, for he could not keep 

them away; and where his treasure was, 

there was his heart, devoured by the same 

moth, consumed by the same rust. He had 

much suffering from his possessions—was 

more exposed to misery than the miser of 

gold, for the hoarded coin of the latter may 

indeed be stolen, but he fears neither moth 

nor rust nor scratch nor decay. The laird 

cherished his things as no mother her little 

ones. Nearly sixty years he had been ga- 

thering them, and their money-worth was 

great, but he had no idea of its amount, 

for he could not have endured the exposure 

and handling of them which a valuation must 
Involve. 

His love for his books had somewhat de- 
clined in the growth of his love for things, and 
now, by degrees not very slow, his love of his 

ings was graduating itself after what he sup- 
posed their money-value. His soul not only 
clave to the dust, but was going deeper and 
deeper in the dust as it wallowed. All day 
long he was living in the past and growing 
old in it—it is one thing to grow old in the 
past, and another to grow old in the present ! 
As he took his walk about his farms. or sat 








at his meals, or held a mild, soulless conver- 
sation with his daughter, his heart was grow- 
ing old, not healthily in the present, which 
is to ripen, but unwholesomely in the past, 
which is to consume with a dry rot. While 
he read the Bible at prayers, trying hard to 
banish worldly things from his mind, his 
thoughts were not in the story or the argu- 
ment he read, but hovering, like a bird over 
its nest, about the darlings of his heart. Yea 
even while he prayed, his soul, instead of 
casting off the clay of the world, was loaded 
and dragged down with all the still-moulder- 
ing, slow-changing things that lined the walls, 
and filled the drawers and cabinets of his 
treasure-chamber. It was a place of whose 
existence not even his daughter knew; for 
before ever she entered the house, he had 
taken with him a mason from the town, and 
built up the entrance to it from the hall, 
ever afterward keeping the other door of it 
that opened from his study carefully locked, 
and leaving it to be regarded as the door of a 
closet. 

It was as terrible as Dawtie felt it, that a 
live human soul should thus haunt the sepul- 
chre of the past, and love the lifeless, turn- 
ing a room hitherto devoted to hospitality 
and mirthful intercourse into the temple of 
his selfish idolatry. It was as one of the 
rooms carved for the dead in the Beban El 
Malook. Sure, if left to himself, the ghost 
that loved it would haunt the place! But 
he could not surely be permitted! for it 
might postpone a thousand years his dis- 
covery of the emptiness of a universe of 
such treasures. Now he was mouldering into 
the world of spirits in the heart of an ava- 
lanche of the dust of ages, dust material from 
his hoards, dust moral and spiritual from his 
withering soul itself. 

The next day he was ill, which, common 
as is illness to humanity, was strange, for it 
had never befallen him before. He was unable 
to leave his bed. But he never said a word to 
his daughter, who alone waited on him, as 
to what had happened in the night. He had 
passed it sleepless, and without the possi- 
bility of a’ dream on which to fall back ; 
yet, when morning came, he was in much 
doubt whether what he had seen—the face, 
namely, of Dawtie, peeping in at the door 
—was a reality, or but a vision of the night. 
For when he opened the door which she had 
closed, all was dark, and not the slightest 
sound reached his quick ear from the swift 
foot of her retreat. He turned the key 
twice, and pushed two bolts, eager to regard 
the vision as a providential rebuke of his 
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carelessness in leaving the door on the latch 
—for the first time, he imagined. Then he 
tottered back to his chair, and sank on it in 
a cold sweat. For, although the confidence 
grew that what he had seen was but 
a false creation 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain, 

it was far from comfortable to feel that he 
could no longer depend upon his brain to 
tell him only the thing that was true. What 
if he were going out of his mind, on the way 
to encounter a succession of visions—without 
reality, but possessed of its power! What 
if they should be such whose terror would 
compel him to disclose what most he desired 
to keep covered? How fearful to be no 
more his own master, but at the beck and 
call of a disordered brain, a maniac king in a 
cosmos acosmos/ Better it had been Dawtie, 
and she had seen in his hands Benvenuto 
Cellini’s chalice made for Pope Clement the 
seventh to drink therefrom the holy wine— 
worth thousands of pounds! Perhaps she 
had seen it !—No, surely she had not! He 
must be careful not to make her suspect! 
He would watch her and say nothing ! 

But Dawtie, conscious of no wrong, and 
full of love to the old man, showed an un- 
troubled face when next she met him; and 
he made up his mind that he would rather 
have her ignorant. Thenceforward, naturally 
though childishly, he was even friendlier to 
her than before: it was so great a relief to 
find that he had not to fear her ! 

The next time Dawtie was dusting the 
books, she felt strongly drawn to look again 
at the picture of the cup: it seemed now 
to hold in it a human life! She took down 
the book, and began where she stood to 
read what it said about the chalice, referring 
as she read from letterpress to drawing. It 
was taken from an illumination in a missal, 
where the cup was known to have been copied ; 
and it rendered the description in the letter- 
press unnecessary except in regard to the 
stones and dessins repoussés on the hidden side. 
She quickly learned the names of the gems, 
that she might see how many were in the 
high priest’s breastplate and the gates of the 
new Jerusalem, then proceeded to the history 
of the chalice. She read that it had come 
into the possession of Cardinal York, the 
brother of Charles Edward Stuart, and had 
been by him intrusted to his sister-in-law, 
the Duchess of Albany, from whose house it 
disappeared, some said stolen, others said 
sold. It came next to the historic surface in 
the possession of a certain earl whose love of 
curiosities was well known; but from his 








collection again it vanished, this time beyond 
a doubt stolen, and probably years before it 
was missed. 

A new train of thought was presently in 


motion in the mind of the girl: The beauti- 
Sul cup was stolen / it was not where it ought to 
be / it was not at home! it was a captive, « 
slave / She lowered the book, half-closed, 


| with a finger between the leaves, and stood 


thinking. She did not for a moment believe 
her master had stolen it, though the fear 
did flash through her mind. It had been 
stolen and sold, and he had bought it at 
length of some one whose possession of it 
was nowise suspicious! But he must know 
now that it had been stolen, for here, with 


| the cup, was the book which said so! That 


would be nothing if the rightful owner were 
not known, but he was known, and the 
thing ought to be his! The laird might 
not be bound, she was not sure, to restore 
it at his own loss, for when he bought it 
he was not aware that it was stolen; but 
he was bound to restore it at the price he 
had paid for it, if the former owner would 
give it! This was bare justice! mere 
righteousness! No theft could make the 
owner not the rightful owner, though other 
claims upon the thing might come in! One 
ought not to be enriched by another’s misfor- 
tune! Dawtie was sure that a noble of the 
kingdom of heaven would not wait for the 
money, but would with delight send the cup 
where it ought to have been all the time! She 
knew better, however, than require magnifi- 
cence in any shape from the poor wizened 
soul of her master—a man who knew all 
about everything, and whom yet she could 
not but fear to be nothing: as Dawtie had 
learned to understand life, the laird did not 
yet exist. But he well knew right from 
wrong, therefore the discovery she had just 
made affected her duty toward him! It 
might be impossible to make impression on 
the miserliness of a miser, but upon the 
honesty in a miser it might be possible! The 
goblet was not his! 

But the love of things dulls the conscience, 
and he might not be able, having bought 
and paid for it, to see that the thing was not 
therefore his/ he might defend himself 
from seeing it! To Dawtie, this made the 
horror of his condition the darker. She 
was one of God’s babes, who cannot help 
seeing the true state of things. Logic was 
to her but the smoke that rose from the 
burning truth ; she saw what is altogether 
above and beyond logic—the right thing, 
whose meanest servant, the hewer of its 
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wood, not the drawer of its water, the merest | feared having to go to bed without telling 


scullion and sweeper away of lies from the 
pavement of its courts, is logic. 

With a sigh she woke to the knowledge 
that she was not doing her work, and, rous- 
ing herself, was about to put the book on 
its shelf. 
place, she would have one more glance at 
the picture! To her dismay she saw that 
she had made a mark on the plate, and of 
the enormity of making a dirty mark on 
a book her master had made her well aware. 

She was in great distress. What was to 
be done ? She did not once think of putting 
it away and saying nothing. To have rea- 
soned that her master would never know, 
would have been an argument, pressing and 
imperative, for informing him at once. She 
had done him an injury, and the injury 
must be confessed and lamented ; it was all 
that was left to be done! “Sic a mis- 
chance!” she said, then bethought herself 
that there was no such thing as mischance, 
when immediately it flashed upon her that 
here was the door open for the doing of 
what was required of her. She was bound 
to confess the wrong, and that would lead in 
the disclosure of what she knew, rendering 
it comparatively easy to use some remon- 
strance with the laird, whom in her mind’s 
eye she saw like a beggar man tottering 
down a steep road to a sudden precipice. 
Her duty was now so plain that she felt no 
desire to consult Andrew. She was not one 
to ask an opinion for the sake of talking 
opinion ; she went to Andrew only when she 
wanted light to do the right thing ; when 
the light was around her, she knew how to 
walk, and troubled no one. 

At once she laid down book and duster, 
and went to find the laird. But he had 
slipped away to the town, to have a rum- 
mage in a certain little shop in a back street, 
which he had not rummaged for a time long 
enough, he thought, to have let something 
come in. It was no relief to Dawtie: the 
thing would be all the day before her instead 
of behind her! It burned within her, not 
like a sin, but like what it was, a confession 
unconfessed. Little wrong as she had done, 
Dawtie was yet familiar with the lovely 
potency of confession to annihilate it. She 
knew it was the turning from wrong that 
killed it, that confession gave the coup de 
grace to offence. Still she dreaded not a little 
the displeasure of her master, and yet she 
dreaded more his distress. 

She prepared the: laird’s supper with a 
strange mingling of hope and anxiety: she 





But, her finger being still in the | 





him. But he came at last, almost merry, 
with a brown-paper-parcel under his arm, 
over which he was very careful. Poor man, 
he little knew there waited him at the mo- 
ment a demand from the eternal justice, al- 
most as terrible as—‘This night they require 
thy soul of thee!”—(What a they is that! 
Who are they ?)—The torture of the moral 
rack was ready for him at the hands of his 
innocent housemaid! In no way can one 
torture another more than by waking con- 
science against love, passion, or pride. 

He laid his little parcel carefully on the 
supper-table, said rather a shorter grace 
than usual, began to eat his porridge, 
praised it as very good, spoke of his journey 
and whom he had seen, and was more talka- 
tive than his wont. He informed Alexa, 
almost with jubilation, that he had at length 
found an old book he had been long on the 
watch for—a book that treated, in ancient 
broad Scots, of the laws of verse, in a full, 
even exhaustive manner. He pulled it from 
his pocket. 

“It is worth at least ten times what I 
gave for it!” he said. 

Dawtie wondered whether there ought not 
to have been some division of the difference; 
but she was aware of no cail to speak. One 
thing was enough for one night! 

Then came prayers. The old man read 
how David deceived the Philistines, telling 
them a falsehood as to his raids. He read 
the narrative with a solemnity of tone that 
would have graced the most righteous action: 
was it not the deed of a man according to 
God’s own heart {—how could it be other 
than right! Casuist ten times a week, he 
made no question of the righteousness of 
David’s wickedness! Then he prayed, giving 
thanks for the mercy that had surrounded 
them all the day, shielding them from the 
danger and death which lurked for them in 
every corner.—What would he say when 
death did get him ? Dawtie thought. Would 
he thank God then ? And would he see, when 
she spoke to him, that God wanted to deliver 
him from a worse danger than any out of 
doors ? Would he see that it was from much 
mercy he was made more uncomfortable than 
perhaps ever in his life before ? 

At length his offering was completed—how 
far accepted who can tell! He was God’s, 


and he who gave him being would be his 
father to the full possibility of God. They 
rose from their knees ; the laird took up his 
parcel and book; his daughter went with 
him. 





WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


ITHOUT, the water-floods prevail, 
And coldly gleams the river ; 
Wild voices clamour on the gale, 
The osier wiliows shiver. 
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wie *,\ Where loved and loving gather ; 


Within, the hearth is warm and bright, 


Love holds triumphant sway to-night, 
In spite of wind and weather. 


And here the osier willows bend 
To cradle infant slumbers, 

And here the songs of home ascend 
In soft and tuneful numbers. 


Without, with gusty sob and sigh, 
The stormy wind may riot ; 
Within, it is a lullaby, 
To hush the heart to quiet. 
CLARA THWAITES. 














LIFE’S INEQUALITIES AND IMMORTALITY. 


By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


“Ts it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own? or is thine eye evil, because I am good ?”—Marruew xx, 15. 


N 
I part we have a twofold illustration of 
the inequalities of the human lot. 
illustration is open and palpable—too obvious 
for the most cursory attention to miss. A 
householder, or husbandman, goes out into 
the market-place early in the morning, at 
mid-day, in the afternoon, and, finally, in the 
evening, only an hour before the close of 
day, to “hire labourers into his vineyard.” 
The labourers, therefore, give him respec- 
tively one, three, six, nine, and twelve 
hours’ work. And yet, when pay time comes, 
they all, without distinction, receive the 
same sum—the denarius, which was then 
thought a liberal wage for a full day’s 
work. Those who had toiled longest get, 
indeed, all that they have earned ; but, since 
those who had given much less toil get as 
much as they do, they very naturally feel 
themselves aggrieved, and hold that he who 
has shewn himself so liberal to their com- 
rades has been illiberal, if not unjust, to 
them. If they had no claim to more than 
they had received, had they not some claim 
to an equality of treatment with the rest ? 
Did not common fairness demand that one 
measure should be meted out to them all ? 

I think we must all be conscious of a cer- 
tain sympathy with these first-comers, and 
confess that, had we stood in their place, 
while we might have admitted that we had 
got all we had bargained for—our full law- 
ful wage—we should, nevertheless, have felt 
that we had been hardly dealt with, in that 
we had not been treated as well as the after- 
comers. “It is not fair,” we should have 
said; and though in our cooler after mo- 
ments we might have acknowledged that no 
real wrong had been done us, we should 
have stuck to our verdict, “ All the same, it 
wasn’t fair, and we won’t work for him 
again.” 

I believe we were meant to feel this in- 
equality, and even to resent it—at least until 
we come to understand it. For we find, as 
the Hebrew preacher found long ago, many 
of these irritating inequalities in human 
life, and we are just as much irritated by 
them as he was. We feel, we cannot but 
feel, as he felt when he saw the same chance 
happen to the evil and to the good, and 
the same end come to the just and to the 


the parable of which this verse forms | unjust. 


The first | although he is not a bit better—although, 














And when we see this man much 
happier, or much more fortunate, than that— 


perhaps, he is not half so good—no, nor half 
so wise, nor half so able—our faith in the jus- 
tice of God, in the equity of Providence, is 
shaken, and we are tempted to repeat the 
old murmur, “ The ways of the Lord are not 
equal !” 

There is another illustration of this pro- 
voking inequality in our Parable which is 
not so obvious, but which comes home to 
our hearts the very moment it is pointed out 
—an illustration of the inequality of our work, 
as well as of our wages. For if at the first 
glance we sympathize with the resentment 
of the labourers who were earliest called 
into the vineyard, as we consider the Parable 
we begin to pity the poor fellows who were 
left standing unhired in the market-place 
till the day was far spent, or even till it was 
well-nigh gone. What had they done that 
so hard a lot should have been assigned to 
them? There they stood, tools in hand, 
willing to work, longing for work, black de- 
spair gathering in their hearts as the day 
drew on and brought no better prospect than 
that of trudging back, empty-handed, to 
their foodless homes, where patient or im- 
patient wives awaited them and hungry 
children. The more we consider their case, 
and permit it to recall the many similar cases 
which afflict our modern life, the more deeply 
we feel the rough brutality of the husband- 
man’s question, ‘‘ Why stand ye here idle all 
the day long?” and the infinite pathos of 
their reply, “Because no man hath hired 
us.” And in this mood it is a welcome sur- 
prise to us to hear the gruff but mellow. 
hearted husbandman commanding his steward 
to pay these last the same wage as the first ; 
and we are even alittle angry with the very 
men whose resentment we once shared. We 
say, “They must have known how hard 
work was to get; they must also have known 
how much harder it is to lack work than to 
do it. And therefore they should have been 
the last men in the world to grudge their 
unlucky rivals the little bit of good fortune 
which befell them.” 

This, then, is a parable on the inequalities 
of human life. It raises a whole class of 
questions—and a very large class it is—by 
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which we are perplexed and moved to dis- 
trust the providence of God, if not to chal- 
lenge His justice. Why does one man get 
so much more than he deserves, and another 
so much less? Why is one man happy and 
successful in his work from the first, while 
another must wait long before he can get 
any remunerative work to do, or has all his 
life long to do a work he does not like, or a 
work which yields no scope for his finer 
energies and capacities? Why is one man 
hungry and another full? Why is one man 
born to health and the happy temperament 
which is at once a presage and a cause of 
success, while another is born to sickness, or 
stamped with some infirmity which curtails 
both his power and his usefulness? Why 
is one man rich in friends, while another, 
comparatively poor, is called to part even 
with the friend that he loves best ? 

Time would fail me even to enumerate all 
the questions which the inequalities of the 
human lot provoke ; but I have said enough 
if I have suggested to you how many these 
questions are, and how grave. For you must 
observe, further, that for many of these ine- 
qualities we are quite unable to account. Ido 
not deny that, in a rough general way, every 
man receives according to his deeds, accord- 
ing to his deserts, even here and now, or 
that many of us get a great deal more than 
we have deserved ; nor do I doubt that much 
of the good or ill fortune which is inexpli- 
cable to us may be perfectly explicable to a 
cool bystander who can bring an unbiassed 
eye to the problem and see how, sometimes 
by our faults and defects, and sometimes by 
our very virtues, we offend the world around 
us, chafe against the inexorable conditions of 
our lot, and work our own harm or insure 
our own defeat. But, none the less, I main- 
tain that amid the infinite complexities of 
human life there are many for which we can 
find no law, assign no sufficient reason, so 
long as we look only at the things which are 
seen and temporal. History is full, and life 
is full, of problems which no wisdom, un- 
aided by faith, can solve. The wrongs of 
innocence, the defeats of virtue, the impu- 
nity of crime, the success of impudence, the 
triumph of vice ; diligence compelled to stand 
idle and starving all the day long, while in- 
dolence is lapped in luxury ; wisdom appeal- 
ing to ignorance in vain, or casting its pearls 
before the herd, only to be turned upon by 
the herd and rent; learning and capacity 
thrust aside by insolence and craft ; love un- 
returned, despised, or weeping by an open 
grave, while imperious selfishness is caressed 


or waited on with timid observance ; pure 
|religion hiding her unhonoured head in 
secret places, while the temples of supersti- 
tion and hypocrisy are thronged with flat- 
terers—all these are phrases which represent 
facts, and facts which often lead us to doubt 
the goodness or the power of God. 

And yet, mark you, you do not get rid of 
these facts by doubting or denying the ex- 
istence of God ; nor are you any nearer either 
to a reasonable account of them, or to a balm 
for the wounds, a consolation for the sorrows, 
they inflict. The inequalities of life do not 
depend on His existence, or our recognition 
of His existence. Say there is no God, and 
you can no longer challenge His justice, but 
the injustice of which you complain is not 
removed or lessened. You have not accounted 
for it, or begun to account. It is no easier 
to bear, or to explain. Nay, say there is 
no God who will one day redress every 
wrong, and set all things straight, and 
you simply render the case more hopeless, 
the problem more insoluble, the facts more 
| intolerable. 

And here, strange to say, we come on the 
| true answer to an old objection to the miracles 
of Christ, which it may be worth while to 
notice in passing, since it has been recently 
revived and restated in one of our leading 
magazines.* Christ could not have wrought 
miracles, we are told, or, if He did, He 
could not be divine; because if He were 
the Son of God, and wrought the miracles 
attributed to Him, they would simply prove 
that He could feed and heal us all, and save 
us from pain, bereavement, and death, and 
yet does not care todoit. But who doubts that 
God, if there be a God, could, if He pleased, 
feed, heal, and deliver us all from death ? 
and yet does He do it? The argument, if it 
proves anything, proves that Christ was the 
Son of God, since, possessing the same power 
with the Father, like the Father He refrained 
from using it. 

He recognized the inequalities of human 
life, and felt for the pain and grief which 
they occasion, and yet, except in a few iso- 
lated cases, He did not redress them. Must 
He not, then, have seen some reason for them 
which we do not see? And may we not ex- 
pect to find some solution of the problem, or 
some glimpse of a solution, in His words when 
He makes these perplexing inequalities the 
main theme of His discourse ? 

There is such a glimpse, I believe, in the 
Parable, and even in the verse, before us, 





* In Mr. Voysey’s very crude and offensive article in the 
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though, I confess, it does not force itself on 
our attention. 

1. Indeed the first half of this question 
seems to shed darkness on our thoughts 
rather than light. “Is it not lawful for me 
to do what I will with mine own ?”—you know 
to what base uses the landlord, the monopo- 
list, the slave-owner, the autocrat, and even 
the theologian, have put this phrase. You 
know how fond they have been of appealing 
to it; how ready to find in it a sanction for 
all the abuses of wealth and power, without 
any too careful investigation into what was 
really their own, and in what sense it was 
their own. I cannot, and need not, recapi- 
tulate these misapplications, or answer them 
one by one. There is a common, an autho- 
ritative, an overwhelming answer to them all 
in the verse itself. For this verse does not 
consist, as we might infer from the Autho- 
rised Version, of two questions, but of one, 
as we learn from the Revised Version, or 
from a glance at the Original; and that 
which Christ has joined together we have no 
right to put asunder. The whole question 
runs, “Is it not lawful for Me to do what I 
will with mine own, or is thine eye evil, because 
Iam good?” And the implication is obvious 
to the meanest capacity. It is only lawful 
fora man to do what he will with his own 
when he is good ; when, like the householder, 
he renders to no man less than his due, and 
to many men more than their due. It is 
only lawful for a man to do what he will 
when his will is a good will, a beneficent will ; 
when he is bent on doing good with that 
which he calls his own ; when he is striving 
to make the best use of it; when his con- 
science is king ; when he is contemplating and 
aiming to promote, not his own selfish inter- 
ests, but the welfare of his fellows. If any 
landlord be sincerely convinced that it is for 
the commonweal that he should rackrent his 
tenants ; if any slave-owner be honestly per- 
suaded that he can do nothing better for his 
negro neighbours than keep them in bondage, 
and flog or shoot them if they run away 
from it ; if any despot is disinterestedly sure 
that, for the well-being of his subjects, he must 
deny them all liberty of speech and action, 
we may wonder how he should have reached 
his conclusion, but we must admit the validity 
of his argument—for him. Butif he so much 
as suspects that he has simply his own inter- 
ests in view—his own ease, influence, wealth, 
pomp, or glory—he has no longer any right 
to do what he will with his own, simply be- 
cause his will is not a°good or kindly will. 
Only the man who denies to none of his 








fellows all that they can fairly claim of him, 
while to some he gives more than they can 
claim, has any right to appeal to the ex- 
ample of the householder, or to find a sanc- 
tion in the words of my text. “I may do 
what I will with mine own,” is not a Chris- 
tian principle. The true Christian principle 
is, “I may do what I will when my will 
is a good will, when it is bent on the wel- 
fare, the benefit, of my neighbours, when 
I use mine own for just and gracious ends.” 
And it will be well for us to bear this prin- 
ciple in mind whenever we are tempted to 
make a selfish, an unjust, or a cruel use of 
our property, our influence, or of anything 
that is ours. 

2. But this again, like the argument on 
the miracles of Christ, is only by the way, 
and I touch upon it simply to make my ex- 
position of the verse as complete as I can. 
Our main theme is the irritating and inex- 
plicable inequalities of human life; and our 
main inquiry, What light does the verse 
throw upon them? It throws this light 
upon them. If we are to hear the voice of 
God in this parable, and to substitute the 
Almighty Ruler of the universe for the house- 
holder, and the inequalities of our lot for his 
unequal treatment of his labourers both in 
the market and the vineyard, then our Lord 
is teaching us that God only does that He will 
with His own, because He is good, because His 
will is a beneficent will; or, to put the same 
thought in another form, God’s purpose in 
the inequalities which perplex our minds and 
fret our hearts is a good, a beneficent pur- 
pose. We do not understand them ; we can- 
not account for or justify them ; we do not 
see how they work for our good, even when 
we are told that they are for our good ; we 
may not solve the mystery of His providence 
until we die, until long after we have passed 
through death into life eternal: but Christ 
asks us to believe that they all proceed from 
the goodness of God, that our good is the 
end for which they are designed and to which 
they contribute. He asks us to believe that 
He knows what we do not know, sees what 
we cannot see ; and that He sees and knows 
how large and generous are the ends which 
His Father has in view for us, how happy is 
the close to which our course is conducting 
us. 

Now I should not venture to find all this 
in the mere implication of my text, nor could 
I expect you to believe that it means all this, 
if the implication were not confirmed by the 
whole body, yes, and by the whole spirit of 
our Lord’s teaching. But, as you know, both 
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the Old Testament and the New give us this 
great assurance, this great and sustaining 
hope. They both abound in Apocalyptic 
passages which affirm and describe the coming 
of a time in which every man will receive 
according to his deeds, will be paid his full 
wages and something over; in which every 
wrong will be redressed, every loss compen- 
sated, nay, turned to gain: passages which 
prolong the lines of human life beyond the 
grave, and shew them to us as moving on for 
ever in the same general direction indeed, 
and yet as ever moving upward into light. 
And, therefore, I have every right to ask 
you to take to your hearts the full comfort 
of the fact that, even when the mind of Christ 
was called to confront the inequalities by 
which we are troubled and perplexed, so far 
from sharing our trouble and perplexity, 
He could still assure us, “God is good. 
God’s will is a good will. He means your 
good. He is not unjust or austere. It is 
His very bounty which makes you think Him 
unfair, unequal in His ways. It is because 
He is training you for a larger higher life 
than the present, while you insist on judging 
Him as if the present life were all, that you 
mistrust and misjudge Him. He will yet 
give you all you deserve, and more. Nay, 
if your will be a good will, He will even give 
you all you desire, and more.” 

Faith, then, solves the problem which rea- 
son propounds, and for which it has no solu- 
tion whether it admit or whether it deny 
the existence and rule of God. But even 
faith does not demonstrate the problem. It 
does not work out the sum, and put all the 
details of the answer into our hands, so that 
Wwe may go over it as often as we please, and 
verify it from point to point. It does not 
sell the key with the arithmetic. But it 
does give us the final answer, the true an- 
swer, when it assures us that God is, and 
that God is good ; and that it is only because 
His goodness is so great, and because we can- 
not as yet measure it on its true scale, that 
we fail to see what and how good His pur- 
pose for us is. For the measures of time do 
not apply to eternity, nor can we work “Out 
the end and meaning of an immortal life in 
the terms of our mortality. If there be in 
man both a developed animal and an unde- 
veloped angel, since it is very certain that 
he cannot comprehend even the animal 
which he has outgrown, very certain that 
he can dono more than frame the faintest 
guess of what the life of the beasts is to them, 





what its meaning is, and what its end ; how 





much less can he hope to form any ade- 
quate conception of what his own life will 
be like, or to what lofty end it will soar when 
he becomes as the angels who are in heaven? 
We cannot jump off our own shadow, the 
hindering shadow of our mortality, and 
rise into the life to be; and yet we cannot 
understand the meaning and end of this mor- 
tal life save as we understand its sequel in 
the life to come. Reason is powerless to 
help us. If we are to have any solution of 
the mystery, it can only be revealed to faith. 

It has been revealed to faith. And if now 
that we have received Christ’s revelation of 
the immortality of man and of the boundless 
love and mercy of God; if, while believing 
that He knew both God and man as we shall 
never know them, that He saw our life and 
saw it whole, from its commencement to its 
close, we still insist on judging our life and 
God’s dealings with our life as if the grave 
were its goal, we are like one who should 
attempt to measure the vast astronomical 
spaces with a carpenter's foot-rule, or to cal- 
culate the motions of the stars by help of the 
multiplication-table on a penny slate; we 
are like one who should judge a tale by its 
opening chapter, or a drama by its first act 
or scene, and refuse to wait for the catas- 
trophe which is to explain and vindicate 
it all. 

If we are wise we shall not thus judge, 
and misjudge, the solemn drama of human 
life. Because “we spend our years as a tale 
that is told,” we shall wait for the end which 
crowns the work before we criticise or cen- 
sure the work. Or if that end has been 
afore revealed to us, we shall refuse to read 
it by our own unassisted vision; we shall 
read and judge it in the light of the revela- 
tion vouchsafed us. 

Nay, more, if we are wise, we shall find in 
the very inequalities of life a warrant of 
immortality. We shall take all the wrongs, 
losses, and sorrows of time, with all the per- 
plexity and pain they breed within us, not 
as proofs that God is unjust or unkind, but 
rather as proofs that our life has been laid 
out on a nobler scale and mounts to a loftier 
end than we had imagined ; as proofs that 
we do not die when we die, but pass into a 
world for which the discipline of this life is 
intended to prepare us, a world in which the 
training commenced here will be continued, 
and carried to a close so large and lofty that 
even faith cannot fully grasp it, so glorious 
as to transcend all the fond prophecies of 
hope. 
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UP the long slope, and o’er the rounded brow 
Of the high Sussex downs, the oxen tread ; 
Yoked two, and two, and two; and lightly led 
By a young child, who gently turns them now, 
And, with slow measured step, their heads they bow 
To breast the slope again ; and so for hours, 
That lengthen into days, they lend their powers— 
Patient and meek—to draw the heavy plough. 
And when the stall—so well deserved—is won, 
) And gone the galling yoke, they hold their heads 
Erect ; and happy eyes, between their horns 
Of mighty span, look out—their work is done. 
Resting their huge frames on their amber beds, 
Their quiet grandeur the low shed adorns. 


JOHN HUTTON. 
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LONDON’S MISSIONS TO ITS CHILDREN. 


By MARY HARRISON. 
II.—CRUELLY-USED CHILDREN. 


HERE may be a thousand societies too 
many, but surely there is need for 
“THE LONDON SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN.” It seems 
past belief that in the three years, with but 
two officers, it had to deal with no less than 
762 cases of injuries caused by blows and 
beatings with fist and boot-strap, and poker, 
immersing a dying child in a tub of cold 
water “to get its dying done,” breaking 
arms, legs, shoulder-bones, lashing a three- 
years-old with a drayman’s whip, thrusting 
knob of poker down the throat to stop 
screams of pain; many of the culprits pro- 
testing when interfered with, “It’s my own 
child; mind your own business.” Of the 
762 cases, 333 were of injuries by battery ; 
81 were of slow murder by deliberate starva- 
tion; 130 of dangerous neglect ; 32 of deser- 
tion ; 70 of drunkards’ drudges; 116 of other 
‘wrongs ; and 25 ended in graves, with charges 
of manslaughter; and scores ended in hos- 
pitals. 

What are we to think when we are told 
that the’ average age of these little pitiable, 
helpless victims of huge, sullen brutes’ fists, 
boots, straps and pokers, was but five years ; 
and that months after they have been sepa- 
rated from their abusers, some of them have 
started out of dreams wildly screaming, and 
when asked, “ What is the matter; what is 
the matter?” have answered, “Oh, I thought 
father was coming!” It all seems past belief. 
Yet terrible must have been the cruelties for 
which judges have given, as they have, five 
years, seven years, fifteen years’ penal servi- 
tude. The long list of punishments appended 
to the report, leaves no doubt as to the awful 
gravity of the offences; they have been 
proved in courts of law. Our first feeling, 
after the shock of the incredibility of such 
deeds subsides, is one of intense gratitude 
that such a society exists, and is one of the 
most zealous and progressive, and happily, 
though still small, being only three years old, 
is one rapidly gaining popularity alike for 
the work it does, which is: so English and 
Christian, and for the thoroughness and 
judgment of its methods. 

The following seems incredible. It is re- 
ported of a man who tried to make his little 
boy pronounce a French sentence. With the 
back of his hand he struck the little English 
mouth, throwing over the child’s high chair, 








and knocking him clean out of it through the 
air against the wall. The mother protested. 
He proceeded to lock the door, taking the 
key and putting it in his pocket. “I'll make 
the young d say what I tell him.” Again 
the French sentence was given. Again the 
effort to pronounce it was made, though with 
swollen lips, and aching head and streaming 
eyes. Again the child failed to give it right, 
and again he was struck to the floor, this 
time with a clenched fist almost as big as his 
little rosy face. The mother now forcibly 
interfered, and the child hid himself, clinging 
to her skirts. The man’s strong arm struck 
her to the floor. He seized the child again, 
dealing him blows on the head and demanding 
pronunciation, and shaking him, who all the 
while was screaming in his agonies from 
hurts of fist, floor, and wall, till he became 
hysterical, no longer heard and could no 
longer speak, and was flung to the floor, 
where he lay rigid. Then a desperate 
struggle ensued. The exhausted mother 
was made furious at the sight of what 
seemed her dead child. In the struggle 
the man managed to kick the prostrate boy 
on the thigh, the abdomen, and the arm 
with his booted foot, and, finally flinging the 
woman on the floor, he first struck the un- 
conscious head of the child with a handy 
piece of wood, and then turned again on the 
mother who had exasperated him by her 
interference, got her down again on the 
floor, knelt on her, and threatened her life 
with a knife in his hand. From first to last 
the scene lasted nearly an hour. 

It is with no mere parental indiscretion 
that the Society interferes. 

When considering some of the Society’s 
cases, grand juries have made presentments 
in favour of flogging as fittest for some 
kinds of cruel men. What can we think of 
the mental and moral condition of a man 
who admits without shame or reserve, that 
his reason for beating a baby fifteen months 
old about the face, and till its little face was 
unrecognisable, was that he might anger his 
wife’s sister, who was very fond of it ? 

“T believe,” said Mr. Lawrence Gane, Q.C., 
M.P., one of the ablest and most humane 
men at the bar (who has successfully con- 
ducted some of the Society’s worst cases), “I 
believe there are some scoundrels so brutal- 
ised that they do not understand what cruelty 
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means. You get a strong, burly, thick- 
skinned, big-fisted, heavy-booted man, who 
has ne conception of the agony his brutal 
blows or kicks can inflict on the tender sen- 
sitive skin of a woman or child. I believe 
that in such a case force alone can educate 
that man, and, by enlarging his experience, 
teach him what pain actually is. If force 
be the form of the crime, force may, not 
unnaturally, be used as the remedy.” 

This is what not a few of these brutal 
monsters need—enlarged experience. They 
do not know what suffering is, and they need 
to know; and if the end of law is to cure 
crime, what is most obvious is that the cura- 
tive dose must have regard to the patient. 
Whilst feelings of revenge should be care- 
fully restrained, methods of cure should be 
skilfully adapted to the end sought. 

Here is the condition of a boy taken from 
his mother’s custody :— 


‘‘He was mere skin and bone,”’ says The Child’s 
Guardian, the Society’s monthly paper, ‘the skin 
being like a bag in which the bones were loosely 
held together. It was with difficulty he could stand ; 
he had scars on him old and new, on the head, 
cheeks, back, thigh, and hands; and the back was 
perfectly blue with bruises. His feet were ulcered 
with neglected chilblains, and his right elbow-bone 
was through the skin. Fresh bruises, and swellings 
and bleedings were on the hands and head.”’ 


And what is the explanation of this? Was 
it consumption, or inherited disease? Let 
us see what transpired in the evidence in 
Court. 

His mother’s business was that of laundress 
and starcher. She set him to scrub clothes— 
he had to kneel at the tub; he could not 
stand. She beat him that he did not make 
them clean. She made him carry clothes 
out into the yard to hang out to dry. He 
staggered, he fell. She beat him for falling. 
“Til learn you to dirty my clothes, I will !” 
she cried, as she belaboured the faint and 
prostrate boy. “I hallooed out of the win- 
dow,” said a neighbour at the trial, “and 
told her she ought to be ashamed of herself 
to hit a poor thing like him; to which 
she replied, in vile language, that I should 
mind my own business.” She told the boy 
to get up. He tried; he got on to his hands 
and knees; he could not do more; so she 
left him with a parting blow, and in three 
minutes returned and, muttering, carried him 
into the house. He was generally so faint 
and giddy as to be quite unable to carry_wet 
things clear of grimy walls and green-mossed 
water tubs ; and at every smirch and smear 
he was punished. One’ punishment he had 
almost ceased to feel—she kept him long 
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days without food. For weeks before he 
was rescued he was scarcely able to swallow. 
When rescued he could hardly be induced 
to eat toast sops of warm milk; and they 
seemed as if they would not go down. 
On the morning of his rescue his mother had 
set him, on his hands and knees, to scrub her 
shop floor; and because he had not finished 
before her customers came in she beat him. 
Already she had beat him with her ever- 
handy instrument, her copper-stick, for not 
washing himself. The doctor said he was 
totally unable to wash himself. ‘“ Get upon 
your feet, and dress yourself,” her neigh- 
bours had heard her scream at him. Once— 
not long before—he had been so long in 
putting on his things that she had gone up 
after him and flung him downstairs. This 
morning she had beaten him on his swollen, 
dropsical hands, breaking the skin of both. 
It was with these hands that she set him 
who was too weary to dress, too weary to 
stand, the doctor afterwards said, to scrub 
her shop floor, and for being so long about 
it, as he had been about dressing, she beat 
him again with the same weapon, this time 
about the head, making the wounds that 
were found there. 

This is a ghastly story. But it tells 
clearly that to-day, as of old, in London, in 
Palestine, a mother's natural feeling may 
“cease,” and she herself become a huge dé- 
structive flesh-and-bone machine. The So- 
ciety has placed that boy im health and 
peaceful life, and that woman in gaol for one 
year and nine months. But the blame of 
these crimes against children is thot wholly 
with the chief sinner. Society,*you and I, 
my reader, has not done right by children, 
and at its door grave sin lies. What else do 
facts like these mean? ‘The case was tried 
before Mr. Justice Hawkins :— 

‘*The child was a boy of eleven years old,’’—we 
take the facts from Zhe Child’s Guardian—* one of 
the family of a hawker and a beggar, which had 
never known anything but gross neglect and cruelty. 
For the last five years it could be remembered only 
as half starved. When their parents were bothaway 
the three little things had been locked up in a 
wretched room, whose window was closed up with 
shutters, without light, fire, food, or clothing. The 
father hawked, the mother begged. In the case of 
the particular child we are speaking of, ‘ tubercular 
disease’ ensued, and a cough was added to the 
ghastly little fellow’s power to win coppers from 
pitiful hearts; and weary and sick and dying, he 
was made to wander about the streets of Sheffield 
with his begging mother, with no other reward for 
his pain and toil than, at the long day’s close, to be 
left to make his way as best he might to a wretched 
hovel and a supperless bed, while his mother lounged 
from gin-shop to gin-shop, or sat, till turning-out 
time, in her cosy corner by the fire, sipping herself 
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drank. On her return to her hovel she often found 
her little family awake of hunger and cold, when she 
gave for their tearful cryings curses and blows on 
the mouth—the only food in her larder. The father, 
it was sworn, had been seen once or twice giving 
them bread, the mother never. At length the boy 
became so weak that he could only get about by 
feeling his way along the wall, or hanging to the 
skirts of his mother. Still she dragged him out to 
move pitiful people to give pence. Sore with blows, 
faint with hunger, dying of disease, he went his 


daily way, till at length, near the Sheffield Town | 
Hall, he staggered his last, fell down on the stones, | 


shivered a little, and convulsed at the mouth. <A 
passing workman took pity, picked the living skeleton 
up, and carried it to its wretched home, from whence 
it was moved to the workhouse, and in a day or two 
to the place where the ‘ wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.’ ”” 

Who is to blame here? Did ever a man 
fall among thieves on the way to Jericho 
more clearly than this boy fell amongst 
them. And who “ passed by ?” Local regula- 
tions ought to clear the streets of such child 
marauders. We are filled with gratitude 
that it is somebody’s business now to look 
into the unrighteous money-making out of 
the death of children—out-to-nurse children 
—where ten pounds is paid down for good 
and all: the sooner these die the better the 
“nurse's” income. About children whose 
lives are insured, facts seem incredible : 

“ When found,” says the Report, “ the child 
sat in the passage, on the bare oil cloth alone, 
hungry and cold, shivering and ill, in nothing 
but its night-gown. It was the depth of 
winter; a thorough draught ran from the 
front door to the back. On the other side 
of the door opening into the passage was a 
room with a fire, and a breakfast table spread, 
and that child’s mother sitting at it, eating a 
meal of hot coffee, frizzled bacon and bread. 
It had been deliberately excluded from the 
food and the warmth. When broughf down- 
stairs it had been placed and left where it 
was by that mother. She had then gone in 
to her own breakfast and shut the door. The 
child could not get up, could not even stand. 
It was five years old, and insured for seven 
pounds!” Thanks to the vigilance of this 
God-sent society, the child is now recovering 
health ; and the inhuman creature who dis- 
graced motherhood is at the treadmill. 

This Society, too, is at money-making out 


of invalid and cripple children : two sightless | 


eyes, a bad cough, an internal wasting dis- 
ease, doom little feet to tramp many miles 
of street or to stand on the cold stone pave- 
ment against a wall, with its little label on, 
in all weathers, winning pitiful charities to 
keep idle and worthless fellows in compara- 
tive plenty. It is looking after little hawkers, 
too. 


It is a delightful thing to be assured that 
the Society finds itself in no crusade against 
the poor. Cruelty, it says, is not related to 
income, has no reference whatever to it, save 
only that its most revolting forms are gene- 
rally associated with men in good pay. It 
is worthy of note, too, that it is not the 

| product of large families, the average number 
| in the families of the cruel people with whom 
the society has dealt being only three. 


‘‘The truth of the matter is,’’ says the Report, 
‘* cruelty is wholly independent of surroundings an@ 
wages. It is the work of haters of children, of 
cultivators of sullen, pitiless, intolerant dispositions 
towards them, of men whom there is no pleasing. At 
the slightest provocation such dispositions will attack, 
with all the physical power in the limbs of a grown 
man, the body of little more than a baby, ina manner 
| which, if shown by an officer of justice to a convict, 
| would excite the indignation of the whole country.” 


| The Society’s work is, of course, nothing 
to the work lying all over the land to be 
done; but it is remarkable for extent, con- 
sidering its age and its way of working, and 
as the following press extracts will show, is 
not lacking in reasons for public confidence. 

The society is winning universal commen- 
| dation. ‘ Not a hysterical society,” says the 
| Saturday Review. “We are thankful that 
such men (cruel parents) now fall into the 
‘hands of the society at Harpur Street,” 
say the Daily News. ‘ The greatest possible 
service to humanity,” says the Globe. ‘“ We 
are astonished that it was not founded be- 
fore,” says the Rock. “In quiet and unob 
| trusive ways, it renders great public service,” 
| says the City Press. “The youngest and 
/most vigorous of our societies,” says the 
| Pall Mall Gazette. “It deserves the widest 
| support,” says Truth. ‘One of the noblest 
associations existing in our midst,” says The 
| Hospital. 

Happily, what the press says is confirmed 
by the deliverance of Her Majesty’s judges. 
|The Lord Chief Justice, Justices Hawkins 
‘and Day, and Mr. Edlin have especially 
| commended its work and the way it is done. 
The happiest fact in the report is, that as 
|a matter of police observation it has ter- 
|rorised whole neighbourhoods of brutal 
men. 

A large support must be needed to a work 
so vast—for it appears that some of the 
culprits are quite able to provide high legal 
ability to get them off, and naturally all a 
man has will he give to escape penal servi- 
tude—and surely this country cannot leave 
the Society which undertakes to deliver the 
abused child wanting in the means to carry 
out its Christian will. 2 
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III.—THE AIR AND THE BRANCH. 


UST as there are some 
birds which obtain their 
living on the dry plains, and 
others which spend most of 
their lives in marshes and wet 
places, so there are some 
which pass nearly all their 
waking existence in the air, 
and would perish from hunger 
if they were compelled to live 
on the ground. 
Chief among them are the 
Swallow tribes, the typical 


Condors and their prey. 


example of which is the com- 
mon Swift. 

What a wonderful life is led 
by this bird, and how com- 
pletely it is adapted to its sur- 
rounding conditions! Feed- 
ing exclusively on living insects 
which it captures in the air, it 
necessarily passes the greater 
part of the day on the wing, 
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and therefore must possess exceptional 
powers of flight. In point of fact, its whole 
construction is that of the most perfect 
aerial machine that can be imagined. 

Compare the swift with wings outspread, 
as in the act of flight, with the skeleton in 
the same attitude, and that skeleton will tell 
its own story in the plainest and yet most 
eloquent language. The most admirable 
and far-seeing design is stamped on every 
portion of every bone, and when the structure 
is subjected to dissection and placed under 
the microscope, the perfect unity of design 
becomes even more apparent. 

In the first place note the exceeding light- 
ness of weight of the whole skeleton when 
compared with its strength. In fact, the 
two qualities of strength and lightness are 
the very essence of the structure in a bird 
which has to pass most of its waking time on 
the wing. 

In order to support the enormous muscles 
by which the wings are worked, the ribs have 
no separate play, as they have in the ser- 
pents, with which they are the means of loco- 
motion. Neither do they possess the slight 
amount of movement whereby the respira- 
tion of mammals is conducted. Neither are 
the vertebrae of the body capable of move- 
ment. On the contrary, the vertebre of the 
back are fused together, and the ribs are 
fastened to it in such a manner as to form a 
strong cage of bony matter. Moreover, the 
cage is further strengthened by a flat “ pro- 
cess” of bone that starts from the upper 
third of several ribs, and projects over the 
rib immediately behind them, thus assisting 
in binding them all together. 

Then the breast-bone is of great’ compara- 
tive length, and its central keel, though very 
thin and light, is of extraordinary depth, so 
as to afford attachment to the powerful 
pectoral muscles which move the wings. 
This structure is by no means common to 
all birds, for the ostrich tribe, which, as we 
have seen, are essentially birds. of the plain 
and never use their wings for flight, have 
the vertebre of the back partially flexible, 
and the breast-bone is small, flat, and pos- 
sesses no keel, the wing-muscle being too 
slight to need its help. All the locomotive 
power is thrown into the legs, which are 
therefore greatly developed. 

Passing from the wing of the swift to its 
legs, we find them reduced to the smallest 
possible dimensions, the foot not even being 
able to clasp a branch, and all the toes being 
slight and directed forwards. The reason 


for this structure is, that the swift scarcely 








uses its feet at all. When it wishes to enter 
its nest, which is mostly placed under the 
eaves of an old house or similar locality, it 
sweeps gracefully to the wall, just under the 
opening which gives admission to the nest, 
clings for a moment to the wall, and then 
runs up it like a mouse. As it leaves the nest 
it darts out in similar fashion, running 
quickly to the opening and flinging itself 
into the air, spreading its wings as it falls, 
and gliding off with its own peculiar flight. 

Power of leg would, therefore, be useless 
to the swift, and would entail more weight 
to carry. So the swift is the converse of the 
ostrich, the strength of the one being con- 
centrated in the wings and of the other in 
the legs, the opposite members being as small 
and light as possible, so as not to interfere 
with the action of the principal limbs. 

It has been said that the swift, in conse- 
quence of its very long wings and very short 
legs, is unable to take to wing from level 
ground. This idea, however, is incorrect. 
On the sands, when they are free from human 
beings, the swift may be seen to alight, and 
run quickly about, pecking here and there, 
and apparently feeding on the little black 
flies which swarm upon the heaps of decayed 
seaweed. When the birds wish to fly away 
they run a few paces with outstretched 
wings, and so obtain an impetus which 
carries them into the air, just as a kite can 
be laid on the ground and raised into the 
air by a nimble boy, who will run swiftly 
with the string. 

On tireless wings the swifts may be seen 
circling in the air for hours together, never 
seeming to experience the slightest fatigue, 
and sometimes attaining to a height so great 
that were it not for their piercing screams 
the birds might be taken for gnats. They 
never leave the air except to carry food to 
their nests, and, as soon as they have fed their 
young, they return to their lifelong task of 
fly-catching. 


Another of these denizens of the air is the 
celebrated Albatros, whose skeleton, in many 
points, resembles that of the swift, save that 
as the bird, though it spends most of its 
time in the air, obtains its food from the 
sea, it must be of stouter make than a 
bird which feeds exclusively on flying in- 
sects. The peculiar flight of the albatros is 
graphically described by Mr. J. A. Froude 
in his “ Oceana.” 

“One could have wished that Coleridge 
had seen an albatros on the wing before he 
wrote the ‘Ancient Mariner,’ that the grace 
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of the motion might have received a suffi- 
cient description. He wheels in circles round 
and round, for ever round the ship—now 
far behind, now sweeping past in a long, 
rapid curve, like a perfect skater on an un- 
touched field of ice. There is no effort; 


watch as closely as you will, you rarely or | 


never see a stroke of the mighty pinion. 
The flight is generally near the water, often 
close to it. 

“You lose sight of the bird as he disap- 
pears in the hollow between the waves, and 
catch him again as he rises over the crest ; 
but how he rises, and whence comes the pro- 
pelling force is to the eyes inexplicable. He 
alters merely the angle at which the wings 





Sociable Weaver Birds. 


are inclined ; usually they are parallel to the 
water and horizontal, but when he turns to 
ascend or make a change in his direction the 
wings then point at an angle, one to the sky, 
and the other to the water. Given a power 
of resistance to the air, and the air itself will 
do the rest, just as a kite flies, but how with- 
out exertion is the resistance caused? How- 
ever it be, the albatros is a grand creature.” 

The object of this ceaseless flight is to en- 
able the bird to procure its food from the 
surface of the ocean, and on this account it 
flies, like the common petrel, near the water, 
ready to snap up any floating substance that 
it can eat. 

Though it can endure a long fast, it is ex- 
tremely voracious, not to say gluttonous, 
when it does succeed in obtaining food. It 
has been known to swallow entire a lump of 
blubber weighing between three and four 
pounds, and immediately afterwards, though 
the weight of its meal prevented it from 
flying, to be taken from the water with a 
hook baited with another piece of blubber. 

If an albatros be wounded and fall into 
the sea all the other albatroses converge upon 
their maimed relative, tear it to pieces, and 
devour it. These birds have even been known 
to attack men who have fallen overboard, 
and to swoop so fiercely upon their heads as 
to become almost as deadly a foe as the sea 
itself. 

On one such occasion the tables were turned 
in an unexpected manner. A man had fallen 
overboard, and for some time a boat, which 
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had been lowered for his rescue, could not 
find him. At last he was discovered clinging 
to the body of a dead albatros. His story was 
as follows:—The bird made several swoops 
at him as he was swimming, and wounded 
him severely about the hands and face. At 
last he succeeded in catching it by the neck, 
and after a sharp struggle killed it. He then 
utilised the floating body as a life-buoy, and 
supported himself on it until the boat arrived 
to his rescue. 


The Stormy Petrel itself, which derives its 
ill-omened name from its supposed habit of 
causing storms, spends in like manner the 
greatest part of its time upon the wig, and 
for the same reason. It flits just above the 
surface of the water, but, as far as I could 
ascertain after careful watching with a power- 
ful opera-glass, it does not support itself by 
pattering with its feet on the water. Its 
flight is very much like that of the goatsucker 
(i.e. a mixture between the swallow and the 
bat), and even when the waves run highest 
it manages to preserve the same distance 
between itself and the water. 

As is the case with the albatros, the petrel 
skims over the surface of the water for the 
purpose of picking up anything eatable that 
may be floating upon it. The bird therefore 
has learned to accompany ships, and on 
several occasions, when the wind was excep- 
tionally strong and the waves ran high, the 
petrels mysteriously made their appearance, 
disappearing as mysteriously when the wind 
lulled and the waves abated. 

The bird chooses stormy weather for its 
wheeling flight, because in such weather it is 
likely to find food that has been torn up by 
the waves and is floating upon them. The 
petrel is, in fact, one of the scavengers of the 
sea, 

Sailors, who are proverbially superstitious, 
and do not distinguish between cause and 
effect, detest the bird (which they know by 
the name of “ Mother Carey’s chicken ”), 
believing that it produces the storm, in which 
it gains its living. The same men blame the 
barometer, which foretells an approaching 
storm, and revile the American meteorologists 
for sending it over to us. 

As to the life-history of the bird, sailors 
hold the most astonishing opinions, which no 
amount of reasoning can shake. They believe 
that during fine weather it lives at the bottom 
of the ocean and grazes on the seaweed, but 
that when a storm is impending it rises to 
the surface. According to them, it never 


touches land, and makes nests of seaweed 











under water. One sailor, however, said that 
this idea was a wrong one, for he “ knowed” 
that Mother Carey’s chicken always carried 
her egg under her wing, and hatched it there. 

Conversation with sailors on the natural 
history of the sea is always amusing, but due 
precaution is necessary. You must not betray 
the least incredulity, and still less must you 
set them right, no matter how outrageous 
the statement may be.. If, for example, you 
tell an old salt that the petrel cannot live 
under water, and that it hatches its young 
on shore, like other.sea-birds, he will not 
believe a word you say. He will think that 
you are trying to overpower him with book- 
learning, for which he has the supremest 
contempt. You will “freeze the genial cur- 
rent of his soul,” and not another yarn will 
he spin for you. 


Largest of the birds of air that can be 
mentioned in our limited space are those which 
pass most of their waking hours poised high 
in air, looking out for food on the ground. 

Two very familiar examples we can find in 
our own country, in the Kestrel and the Owl. 
Both these birds feed on the same prey, the 
chief difference being that the former works 
by day and the latter hunts by night. 

No one can have been much in the coun- 
try without having observed the Kestrel or 
Wind-hover, as it is appropriately called. It 
always hovers with its face to the wind, and 
with only a slight tremor of the wings will 
remain in the same spot, its head bent down- 
wards, and eyes scanning the ground in 
search of the field mice which constitute the 
chief.portion of its food. How it can see so 
small an object from such an elevation is 
perfectly marvellous, especially as these 
little creatures wind their way among the 
grass, and are scarcely visible to the human 
eye at a distance of a few feet. 

In the case of the owls the power of vision 
is even more wonderful, inasmuch as they 
only hunt after dusk, when the human eye 
would utterly fail to distinguish a mouse 
at all. 


Largest of the aerial birds are the Vul- 
tures, which inhabit the warmer parts of the 
earth, and at one time did inhabit England, 
from which they were literally starved out. 
The species which is shown in our first illus- 
tration is the well-known Condor of America, 
concerning which so many extraordinary 
legends have been told. The habits of the 
vultures are too familiar to need description 
in our rapidly waning space. Suffice it to 
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Cockatoos at Home. 


say that they ascend into the 
air to such heights that their 
twelve-feet wide wings are 
scarcely discernible, and they 
look more like little gnats than 
birds. From this vast elevation 
they can survey au enormously 
wide tract of country, and, so 
wonderfully are their eyes con- 
structed, that they see the 
smallest dead or dying animal 
that lies on the ground. 

Unlike eagles, they are not 
gifted with powerful talons, with 
which they can bear living or 
recently killed prey to their 
young. But their hooked-tipped 
beaks are admirably adapted 
for tearing the softer parts 
away from the bones, and, when 
they have filled their crops with 
food, they fly to their nests and 
disgorge it for the benefit of 
their young. 


Now we will pass to the last 
division of our subject, namely, 
the Bird in connection with the 
Branch. 

As most birds are able to 
perch on branches, we can only 
take one or two special and ex- 
ceptional examples. 

There is one group of birds 
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which exhibit several remarkable variations 
from the usual type. These are the Parrots, 
a group which includes the Parrots proper, 


| 


| 
| 





First it took to eating kidneys and the 
surrounding fat of sheep whose carcases had 
been abandoned after the skin was removed. 


the Parrakeets, the Lories, and the Cocka- | Then it attacked the butchers’ shops, and 


toos. 

These birds, like the cuckoo, toucan, horn- 
bill, and other scansorial birds, have two toes 
directed forwards and two backwards, so as 
to take a very firm hold of the branch. Be- 
sides this structure} the beak is unlike that of 
all other birds. It is boldly arched from the 
base to the tip, which is sharply pointed ; the 
lower mandible is stout and much shorter 
than the upper, while the upper mandible is 
attached to the frontal bones in such a man- 
ner as to allow of a certain amount of play 
upwards and downwards. 

Moreover, as all must have noticed who 
have seen a parrot feeding, the feet can be 
used like hands, and employed for the pur- 
pose of conveying food to the mouth. In 
consequence of this structure, the parrots use 
their beak as if it was a third leg, to aid 
them as they clamber among the branches. 
We, who seldom see the parrot except in a 
cage or on a perch, can form but a very im- 
perfect idea of the agility which the birds 
exhibit among the trees in their own country 
—agility so great that it has earned for 
them the name of the “Monkeys of the 
Feathered Tribes.” 

These bird-monkeys have a wonderfully 
wide range, as will be shown by a few typi- 
cal examples. The best-known among them 
is that admirable talker, the Grey Parrot of 
West Africa, and next to it comes the Green 
Parrots of the West Indies. As a rule the 
green parrots are not such good talkers as 
the African bird, but when they do talk their 
imitation of the human vcice is astonishingly 
close. Then New Zealand produces the Ka- 


ka parrot (Nestor), which, owing to its ab- 
normal habits, must soon be exterminated. 
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then turned its attention to live sheep, tear- 
ing out their kidneys and leaving the poor 
animals to die. Out of a flock of three hun- 
dred sheep, two hundred were killed by the 
ka-ka. In 1880 it extended its operations to 
horses, and in consequence it is ruthlessly 
slaughtered. 

Australia produces the Cockatoos, with 
their beautiful crests; the Macaws, with 
their huge beaks and long tails, are found in 
South America; while the typical Parrakeet, 
the “ Psittacus eois ales imitatrix ab Indis” 
of Ovid, comes from India. 

As to branch-nests, we can take only one 
example, namely, the Sociable Weaver-bird 
of South Africa. 

This bird seems to be unique in its habit 
of building a great number of nests under a 
common roof. The birds begin by carrying 
into the branches of an acacia a quantity of 
“‘ Booschmannie grass,” and arranging it so as 
to form a roof of considerable dimensions. 
Under this roof they place a great number 
of nests, more than three hundred having 
been counted under one roof. Next season 
the number will be quadrupled. 

As the birds never use the same nest 
twice, a new and larger roof has to be con- 
structed, and the edifice is continually en- 
larged, until it resembles a thatched house 
rather than a nest. The deserted nests are 
not wasted, a small species of parrot taking 
possession of them, and living in perfect 
unity with the original owners. 

The Kafirs often set fire to the under por- 
tion of one of these nests. It blazes up 
fiercely, and in a few minutes great numbers 
of half-roasted birds tumble out of the nests, 
and afford a rich banquet to their destroyers. 


























RUSTIC SKETCHES. 


I.—LITTLE JAKE, 


O* a glorious afternoon in September, I 

stood on an old Roman camp-ground 
in Surrey, looking on a scene not to be sur- 
passed in England. With the exception of 
the crests of two near hills which break the 
line of sight, the view is almost uninterrupted, 
and extends over the weald of Surrey ; 
Sussex, and parts of Kent and Hampshire 
are in the distance, lost in a blue haze. 

Hills and valleys, woods and waters, corn- 
fields and farm-houses, with slender church 
spires here and there pointing heavenward, 
satisfy the eye. In the foreground the pur- 
ple heather in full bloom is mingled with 
the golden flowers of the furze. The whortle- 
berry bushes are getting orange and crimson 
tints mixed with their myrtle green leaves ; 
the dewberry and blackberry sprays are | 
gorgeous in colouring of gold, crimson, pale 
grey green and warm olive; and the whole 
is framed in a setting of dark encircling firs. | 
A few strips of land quite near are bare; | 
there the great forest fire left its mark, but | 
even here the grass is springing up fresh | 
and green, and the fern fronds are showing | 
their curled tips ; vegetation springs up like 
magic from the warm earth moistened 
with a few showers. The heather makes a 
good couch, and as I lie resting there for | 
a while the sound of a sweet chime of bells | 
comes up from far below me. . The day was 
drawing to a close when I reached the church- | 
yard in a valley. I was looking for a little | 
grave, that of a child who had been a favourite 
with me in the woodlands some years ago. 

“That is the one, sir, with the flowers all 
over it,” a little girl replied to my question. 
She was passing through on her way home 
from school. Looking shyly up at me, she 
added, “Did you know him? He used to 
come to our school.” 

“Yes, my dear, I did know him, and I 
have come from a distance to look at his 
grave.” 

She surveyed me in an artless, pretty | 
fashion, as only a child can; then, bidding 
me good-bye, passed on, leaving me to muse 
beside the flowers. The place was quiet and 
full of repose, as befitted a last resting-place ; 
and I stood there for some time dreaming 
of the past, and living over again scenes 
which had left good pleasant memories 
behind. 

“Ay, ’tis the best we can do for him,” 
says a voice close to me. I had not heard 


|could see ye once more. 


any footsteps over the soft green turf, and 
I started, turned, and saw the father of my 
friend, little Jake, close to me. Shaking 
him by the hand, I tell him it is the best, 
and he has done it well. For what more 
can we do for that which remains of the 
little tenement, in which dwelt the soul so 
dear to us; what can be done better than 
making the earth which covers it beautiful 
with flowers ? And this little lad was barely 
ten years old, the flower of the home. 

“Little Lucy, our neighbour’s child, told 
us some one had come to look at Jake’s 
grave, and from what she said about his 
having come a long distance I made sure 
‘twas you. Times and again I’ve wished I 
I'm glad you've 
come.” 

* Would you mind telling me about him ? 
Or would it hurt you to talk about him ? 
If it would, let it be just now.” 

“T can speak of him now without smartin’, 
the time has bided by for that.” 

“Come up a piece of the valley with me, 
then, and tell me what you can in your own 
way.” 

“Well, ye see, he just faded away like ; 
faded clean away ; there ain’t no other words 
for it. He used to come reg’lar to meet me 
comin’ home when work was done. Pleased 
as possible he’d be to carry the basket or 
something ; and he'd chirrup away about 
what he’d bin doin’ at school, and other little 
bits o’ things, an’ he’d ask me where I'd bin 
an’ what jobs I’d bin at. One night I missed 


| him, an’ when I got indoors he was there 


sittin’ in a chair. Mother said he was poorly 
like, an’ he was very quiet: we missed his 
little chatter. The next day he was no better, 
an’ then we had the doctor. Things went 
on for a week or two the same way, some- 
times a little better, sometimes worse. When 
[asked him how he felt, he used to look up 
at me an’ say, ‘Tired, dad, so tired!’ I 
tell ye somethin’ used to rise up in my throat 
when he’d speak like that, all chokey like. 
He’d talk to his bullfinch a good deal ; an’ 
the creetur knowed him like a human. It 
was from you he had it, you'll remember. 
Ay, he did think a lot o’ that bird, an’ the 
creetur was fond of him as possible. "Twas 
a cruel sight to me for to see his poor thin 


| fingers play with it ; for he’d begun to waste. 


The doctor was good an’ kind to him; un- 
common good he was, an’ he’d chat to him 
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cheery like whenever he come. One day 1| dead in my arms. Whatever he had a sight 
see him get up from where he’d bin talkin’| on, it made him happy ; he had a smile on 
an’ walk away to the winder; an’ he bides | his face, an’ he kept the same look on him 
there a bit. It warn’t a fly as he wiped off| when he laid in his coffin. 
his face there. May he be rewarded for} ‘Mother thought for the minnit he’d gone 
all his kindness in a different place to this! | to sleep; he went so gentle-like. It broke 
“ At last he took to his bed reg’lar ; he was | us both clean down for a time; right clean 
so weak. We had to take the bird up where | down, it did; but that has passed, and the 
he could see Jake, for it pined an’ mourned | smart is gone, and we hope for the best, 
so when it missed him. Directly we took | though ‘twas hard tothink so then. We did 
him up an’ he caught sight of Jake, he | all we knowed for his bird for his sake, 
trimmed his feathers an’ was peart as possible, | ’cause Jake was so fond of it; but it never 
and never piped a bit. It took the heart | cheered up, it missed him so. 
clean out of me, for I could see he’d be goin’| “One night, I come home feelin’ dreary-like, 
before long. I used to go to work an’ come | and there was a hankercher over the cage. 
home agin like as if I was ina dream. The} Mother was cryin’! It don’t take much at 
end on it come quicker than we reckoned for. | such times to upset ye. I went and took it 
One evenin’, a bit before the sun went down, | off, and what do ye think Isee? The bird 
we was up in the room, mother an’ me, talk- | was dead, with his breast agin the bars of the 
in’ to him. "Twas bright as gold, the sun /| cage just in the same way as when he used 
was, an’ the tops of the firs was peaked out | to watch for Jake. 
clear agin the sky ; when he says, weak an’ “Twas only a bird, I know, but it did hurt 
low like, ‘Dad, lift me up, an’ let me look | me at the time. . . . . Things comes clear to 
out of the winder.’ ye at times. When you first bided about 
“T lifted him up, an’ took him to the winder. | here, before we knowed anything about ye, 
He laid there for a time—ah ! so quiet—look- | times an’ agin have we sin ye lookin’ at the 
in’ out. Then he looks up in my face, an’} sun settin’ over they firs. Since Jake’s bin 
he says, quite peart an’ lively like: ‘Dad!| gone, mother an’ me have thought on it an’ 
it’s gettin’ lighter, and—J—see—’ They | spoke of it to one another that perhaps some 
were the last words of my poor little Jake, | one as you once knowed faded away west’ard, 
for he died with them on his lips: yes, he lay | as the sun went down.” A RUSTIC. 
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7 sweet, however wide the gulf which sepa- 
CHAPTER VIII. rates the present from the past. It is some- 
(THERE are extant numerous clippings | thing to be genuinely grateful for; were it 
from famous writers which, coming | otherwise, existence would become an into- 
“trippingly off the tongue,” have grown into | lerable burden, and every waking moment 
popular favour and are generally accepted | would be charged with pain. 
as the essence of wisdom, but which will} These observations are pertinent to the 
not stand the test of cold and logical analysis. | course of our story, in respect of which the 
Hence it is that so many familiar proverbs | incidents already narrated may be accepted 
belie themselves. Among these popular|as a kind of prologue. The scene changes 
sayings may be classed the description of life | to the busy east of this mighty city, the pre- 
as a fitful fever. There are few men and | cise locality being a second-hand book-shop 
women to whom this will apply; with the|in Church Alley. The proprietor of this 
great majority of human beings life glides|shop was Mr. Joseph Loveday, Nansie’s 
from one groove into another with ease and | uncle, and that the reflections upon the 
naturalness, and the most startling changes | shiftings in life’s kaleidoscope are not out 
are effected without violent strain. Poor| of place was proved by words which fell 
men grow rich, rich men grow poor, the | from his lips as he sorted a pile of books 
lowly mount, the high slip into the down- | which he had purchased at auction. 
ward paths, and one and all accept the re-| “Change, change, change—nothing but 
versals of position with a certain innate phi-| change. Some drop out, some remain, and 
losophy which makes life desirable, and often | time rolls on. I live, with a likelihood of 
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living for many years; he is dying, with the 
certainty of death in the course of a few 
days. So he says in his letter, and in serious 
affairs he was never given to light talk. Pre- 
sently he will leave the world behind him. 
What matters ! ” 

The question, addressed with mingled bit- 
terness and mournfuiness to himself, aroused 
him from his reverie. 

“Tt does matter,” he said. 
exactly lumber.” 

He was a man of middle age, a bachelor, 
and he conducted his business alone, without 
assistance of any kind, taking down his 
shutters in the morning and putting them 
up again at night, arranging the books on 
his shelves within and on the stall without, 
and knowing where to lay his hand, almost 
blindfold, upon any volume which he or a 
customer required. In this lonely mode of 
carrying on his trade there were inconveni- 
ences which were beginning to tell upon him. 
The toilers roundabout were not as a rule 
blessed with libraries of any value, and 
although he was always ready to purchase 
any odd lots that were brought to him, he 
picked up very little stock in this way. The 
greater portion of his treasures was bought 


“We are not 


at book auctions in the west, and whenever | 


he attended one of these sales he was under 
the necessity of shutting up his shop and 
taking the key with him. Of late he had 
thought seriously of employing an assistant, 
but the difficulty was to find one to suit both 
his business and his peculiarities. In his 
domestic arrangements he was compelled to 
call in assistance. He employed a char- 
woman twice a week, for half a day on each 
occasion, to clean his place and set it in 
order; his breakfasts, teas, and suppers he 
prepared himself with his own hands, and 
when he did not purchase his dinner at a 
convenient cookshop, it was sent in to him 
by Mrs. Peeper, keeper of a wardrobe shop 


in Church Alley. He looked older than he | 


was, and had too early acquired a stoop from 
poring over books ; he had blue eyes, large 
and shapely hands, and features furrowed 
with lines of thoughtfulness. When he was 
not called away to attend an auction or upon 
other business, he would be seen sitting at 
his counter, or upon the floor, sorting books 
and making lists of them, or standing at his 
door in slippers, wearing a loose dressing 
gown and a plain skull cap, and with a pair 
of spectacles resting generally above his eye- 
brows. His reputation extended far beyond 


the immediate east in which his shop was 
situated. 


In the course of his career it had 


| A x ae 
ance in a state of inebriation. 





been his good fortune to light upon rare 
| books in the odd lots he had picked up at 
auction, and bookhunters from afar would 
come to look over his stock of treasures. On 
the day of his introduction to the reader he 
had been much exercised. There was the 
letter from his brother, to which he had re- 
plied in terms with which we are familiar ; 
| it had taken his thoughts to the past, and 
old memories had troubled his mind; do- 
mestic and business worries were also troub- 
ling him. The charwoman he had employed 
for years, and who was now up-stairs making 
a noise which annoyed him, had, during the 
last few weeks, generally made her appear- 
He had ex- 
postulated with her upon this new and evil 
departure, but his remonstrances had not 
effected an improvement, and now, as he sat 
musing and sorting his books, a sudden 
crash in the room above caused him to start 
to his feet with an angry exclamation. He 
calmed himself instantly, having a great 
power of self-control, and going to the stair- 
case, called out, 

“What is the matter, Mrs. Chizlet ?” 

“Only the wash’and basin, sir,” replied a 
voice from above. 

“Oh,” he said. 

“ And the jug, sir.” 

“Ohi,” 

* And the soap dish, sir.” 

“Oh.” 

Then there was a pause, and an ominous 
stillness. 

“Have you broken anything else?” he 
asked. 

“T didn’t break ’em, sir,” was the reply: 
“Tt was the cat.” 

** There’s no cat in the house. Come down.” 

“Tn a minute, sir, when I’ve recovered 
myself.” 

He waited the minute, and down came 
the woman, with a vacant smile on her 
face, and a number of pieces of broken 
crockery in her hands, which she let fall 
with a crash on the floor of the shop. 

“ The cat, eh ?” 

“ Yes, sir, the cat.” 

‘‘Where did it come from? The sky? 
What is that sticking out of your pocket ? 
The skeleton of the cat? No. A bottle. 
| Empty, of course.” 

‘Yes, sir, worse luck.” 

“Mrs. Chizlet,” said Mr. Loveday gravely, 
“last Friday you broke two dishes.” 

“ Not me, sir.” 

“Well, you or the cat. This day week 
you broke all my cups and saucers. If I keep 
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you in my service, in the course of an- 
other week there will not be a sound piece of 
crockery or glass in the place. Therefore, I 
will not trouble you to come here again.” 

“We're all born, and none buried,” said 
the charwoman with a silly smile. 

And having received her half-day’s wage, 
she departed contentedly, and made her way 
to the nearest public-house. 

Mr. Joseph Loveday gazed disconsolately 
around ; it was not the broken crockery that 
annoyed him, it was the disarrangement of 
domestic custom. Having discharged the 
woman who had served him so long, it was 
a settled thing that she would never be em- 
ployed by him again. Where could he find 
another who would serve him more faith- 
fully? He detested strangers, and a break 
in his usual habits was a great discomfort to 
him. He was in a mood to exaggerate the 
discomfort, and in a few minutes he had 
magnified it considerably. It is not from 
the most important disasters of life, but from 
its pins and needles that we draw our acutest 
miseries. Everything had been going wrong 
with Mr. Loveday lately. During the past 
week he had missed three books from his 
stall outside, and had been unable to discover 
the thief. Even if he had been successful in 
catching him he would have hesitated to 
prosecute him, because of the loss of time it 
would entail. Then, Mrs. Peeper, proprietor 
of the wardrobe shop, who occasionally 
cooked his dinrfers for him, had been behav- 
ing badly, keeping him waiting an hour and 
more, and placing before him food so villain- 
ously cooked that he could noteat it. Some 
change was decidedly necessary to restore 
the harmony of his days. As he was debat- 
ing with himself in what way the change 
could be made, he raised his eyes and saw 
through the window a lad standing at the 
stall outside, turning over the leaves of a 
book. The age of this lad was twelve, and 
his name was Timothy Chance. 

“TI might do worse,” thought Mr. Love- 


y. 

The drawback was that Timothy was a 
bundle of rags. 

He was turning over the leaves of the 
book he had lifted at haphazard from the 
stall, but he was not reading it. Every now 
and then he directed a furtive glance to- 
wards the interior of the shop, in the hope, 
without obtruding himself, of attracting 
favourable attention. Hanging on his left 
arm was an old open-work basket, and sitting 
therein was a bedraggled hen. Mr. Loveday 
stepped to the shop door, and said, 





“Well, Timothy ?” 

* Yes, sir,” said the lad, looking up with 
a cheerful smile, and speaking in quite re- 
spectable English, “here I am, back again, 
like a bad penny.” 

“Come in,” said Mr. Loveday. 

Timothy gladly obeyed the summons, and 
entered. Placing his basket with the hen in 
it upon the floor, he stood respectfully be- 
fore the bookseller. In classic story a goose 
became historical; in this modern tale, 
wherein heroic deeds are not heralded by 
clang of trumpets, it may by-and-by be ad- 
mitted that the fowl which Timothy Chance 
set down deserves no less a fame. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Poor and ragged as he was, the lad’s bear- 
ing was distinguished by a bright manliness 
—even thus early shown—which could 
scarcely fail to win favour. The circum- 
stances of his young life were singular, and 
deserves, and needs, brief mention. 

Somewhat less than twelve years before 
this day on which, in obedience to Mr. Love- 
day’s summons, he entered the bookseller’s 
shop, Mr. Loveday turned into Church Alley, 
after a walk he was in the habit of taking 
through the markets of the east where the 
humble folk made their purchases for the 
day of rest. It was therefore Saturday 
night, and the hour was a little past mid- 
night. In front of the pawnbroker’s shop, 
at the corner of Church Alley, stood the 
pawnbroker himself in a state of perturba- 
tion, taking a few steps this way and a few 
that in an uncertain, undecided fashion. 
His shutters were up, and the day’s business 
was atanend. He pounced upon Mr. Love- 
day, whose position then, as at present, was 
one of authority among his neighbours, who 
tacitly and willingly acknowledged him to 
be a man of superior stamp. 

“Ah, Mr. Loveday,” said the pawnbroker, 
laying his hand on the bookseller’s arm, “did 
you see a woman running away as you came 
along ?” 

“Not that I noticed,” replied Mr. Love- 
day, observing that something unusual was 
agitating the pawnbroker. 

“Ora man ?” asked the pawnbroker. 

“No.” 

“It is altogether the most extraordinary 
thing,” said the pawnbroker, scratching his 
head, “the most ex-tra-or-din-a-ry. I never 
heard of anything like it.” 

“ Like what ?” 
“ Would you mind,” said the pawnbroker, 
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“stepping inside, and giving me your ad- | 
vice ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Loveday. 

He followed the pawnbroker into the shop, 
and there upon the counter, in one of the 
divisions used by persons who came to pledge 
their goods or redeem them, lay an old shawl 
containing, as was evidenced by a gentle and 
regular upheaving, an animate object. 

“What do you think of this?” exclaimed | 
the pawnbroker, unfolding the shawl. 

“A very fine baby,” said Mr. Loveday, 
“though I don’t pretend to be a judge, and 
fast asleep.” 

“Proving,” added the pawnbroker, “that | 
it’s been well stuffed.” | 

“Stuffed !” 

“Had plenty to drink—got its belly full. 
That’s the artfulness of it.” 

“The baby’s artfulness?” inquired Mr. | 
Loveday, much mystified. 
“ No—of the trick that’s been played upon 
me. Put comfortably to sleep, satisfied, so 
that it shouldn’t excite suspicion by as much | 

as a whimper.” 

“ But explain,” said Mr. Loveday, as much 
in the dark as ever. “Is it your baby?” 

“ No, sir,” replied the pawnbroker energe- 
tically, “it is not.” 

“Then how comes it here ?” 

“That’s what I'd like to know. If you'll 
believe me, Mr. Loveday, I'll tell you all | 
about it—no, not all, as much as I know my- 
self.” 

“Of course I'll believe you,” said Mr. 
Loveday, his interest growing fast. 

“Here am I,” commenced the pawnbroker 
excitedly, “all alone by myself in the shop | 
—well, not exactly here where we stand, but 
in my room at the back there. Business over | 
an hour ago—close at eleven, you know. | 
Shutters put up, and my assistant gone home. | 
Front door left ajar, because it’s a hot night, | 
and the gas has been flaring away. My wife | 
and the children all asleep up-stairs ; no one 
to disturb me. There’s a bit of supper on | 
the table. Mr. Loveday,” he said, breaking 
off abruptly, “my wife is a most peculiar 
woman—a most pe—cu—li—ar woman.” 

“Go on with your story,” said Mr. Love- 
day, calmly. | 

“Usually she stops up with me, and we 
have a bit of supper together, especially on | 


| 








can see. Ill take my oath, Mr. Loveday, 
that when my assistant wishes me good night 
all the parcels are cleared away, and there’s 


' nothing left on the counters, not as much as 


a pin. Well, sir, I come to the end of my 
supper and my accounts, and feel easy in my 
mind. Three ha’pence wrong in the reckon- 
ing up, but it’s on the right side. I put my 


| money and books in the safe, lock it, pocket 


the key, fill my pipe, and get up to come to 


| the door to have a whiff of tobacco and fresh 


air. I’ve got to pass through the shop to 
get to the street door, and as I come up to 
this counter here, this bundle stares me in 
the face. ‘Hallo!’ says I—to myself, you 
know ; ‘ here’s something been overlooked ; ’ 
and I takes hold of the bundle, and starts 
back as if I was shot. I feel something mov- 
ing inside. I come up to it again, and open 
it, and there’s the baby staring me in the 
face—no, not staring me in the face, because 
it’s fast asleep; but there’s this baby. How 
would you have felt ?” 

“Very much astonished.” 

“IT was flabbergasted. How did it come 
here ? Who brought it? What’s the mean- 
ing of it? While I was sitting in the back 
room I didn’t hear a sound, but it must have 
been then that the street door was pushed 
softly open, and this—this thing put on my 
counter. If I caught the woman who did it 
I'd make it warm for her.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Mr. Loveday, “it is 
done for a joke.” 

“A joke!” cried the pawnbroker. “A 
nice joke to play a married man—and at this 
time of the night!” 

“At all events you have lent nothing 
on it.” 

‘Find me the pawnbroker,” retorted the 
distressed man, “who would lend money on 
a baby.” 

“Truly,” observed Mr. Loveday, with grim 
suggestiveness, “flesh and blood is not at a 
premium in this neighbourhood.” 

* But, Mr. Loveday,” implored the pawn- 
broker, “ what am I to do with it ?” 

“T can hardly advise you. You can’t very 
well put it among your other pledges, and 
you can’t very well throw it into the streets.” 

In his heart of hearts, the pawnbroker, 
although not in the main an ill-natured man, 
was for the moment mad with himself for 








Saturday nights, the busiest time of the week | having taken Mr. Loveday into his confi- 
for me. But as luck will have it, she doesn’t dence. If he had kept the matter to himself, 
feel quite the thing to-night, and she goes to | he might, failing all other ways of getting 
bed early. There I am, then, eating my | rid of the incumbrance, have deposited it on 
supper and making up my accounts. Every-| a doorstep in such a manner and at such a 
thing very quiet, nothing wrong, as far as I time that it could not fail to come under the 
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notice of a policeman, who, in the exercise of | 
his duty, could not have allowed it to remain | 
there. It was a warm night, the child was | 
strong and healthy, and was sleeping com- 
fortably ; it could scarcely have taken cold. 
But this proceeding was not open to him 
now that Mr. Loveday was in possession of 
the particulars. 

“They wouldn't take it in at the work- | 
house,” said Mr. Loveday. 

“Why not? They’ve a better right to it 
than I have.” 

“Tt would have to be proved that it be- 
longed to the parish. It is such a queer 
story, you see.” 

“Do you mean to say it wouldn't be 
believed ?” 





The policeman listened gravely, threw the 
light of his dark lantern on the sleeping 
child. 

“T don’t see what I can do,” he said. 

“T give it into custody,” cried the pawn- 
broker. 

“ What’s the charge?” asked the policeman. 

The pawnbroker wrung his hands. Finally 
the policeman departed, recommending the 
pawnbroker, before he left, to follow Mr. 
Loveday’s advice and call down his wife. 
Mr. Loveday also went home, and the pawn- 
broker was left alone with his new and 
startling responsibility. 

“T'll call in the morning,” said Mr. Love- 
day, “to see how you've got along with it.” 

When he called he learnt that nothing 








“T can’t hazard an opinion. Suppose you | further had been discovered: ‘The pawn- 
call your wife. down, and ask her to take | broker had passed a disturbed and sleepless 
care of it till you find out something about | night; the pawnbroker’s wife was in the 


it.” 

“ What!” cried the unhappy pawnbroker, | 
“T should have the house pulled over my | 
ears.” 

Mr. Loveday shrugged his shoulders. 
Not that he was indifferent ; the adventure | 
was so novel that it interested him; but he 
could not exactly tell what could be done. 

“ After all,” he said, “it may be as I sug- | 
gested, a joke. The person who left it here | 
will probably call for it presently. Wait 
awhile.” 

“T must, I suppose, but I shall go crazy if 
I’m left alone with it. Do a charity, and 
smoke a pipe with me.” 

“T don’t smoke, but I'll keep you company 
for half an hour. Before that time the 
mystery may be solved.” 

But though they waited up till two o’clock 
there were-no further developments. There 
they sat, for the most part in silence, and 
there lay the baby in his shawl, sleeping 
soundly and placidly. 

At length Mr. Loveday rose and said he | 
must go. The pawnbroker began to implore | 
again. 

“You're a single man; you’ve no one to 
take care of but yourself; I’ve got six children | 
of my own to look after. Take it home with 
you and give it a bed.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Loveday, laughing, “I 
couldn’t think of such a thing. If I were a 
woman—perhaps ; or if I had a female house- 
keeper in my house... The child needs a_ 





woman’s care, and your wife is at hand.” 

The pawnbroker groaned. He heard a 
policeman’s footsteps outside, and in his de- 
spair he called him in and repeated the 
story. 





worst of tempers, and declared that either 
she or the baby would have to leave the 
house. Mr. Loveday calmed her down, and 
then entered into a sensible consideration of 
the case. 

“So many hours have passed,” he said, 
“since the child was left here that it seems 
more than likely that the person who placed 
it on your counter has no intention of re 
deeming the’ pledge. In a few days, or 
weeks, the matter may be traced; in the 
meantime something must be done. I sug- 
gest that a woman be sought who, for three 
or four shillings a-week, will undertake the 
care of the child. I don’t mind bearing half 
the expense if you will bear the other half.” 

The benevolent offer was eagerly accepted 
by the pawnbroker, whose only anxiety now 
was to get the baby out of his house. Before 
the. evening a poor woman was found who 
consented to take charge of the helpless 
bundle of humanity. Having come into the 
neighbourhood by a mysterious chance, the 
child was ealled Chance, to which, when or 
how could not afterwards be recalled, the 


| Christian name of Timothy was prefixed. 


Endeavours were made to solve the mystery 
of his birth, but in the absence of the slightest 
clue nothing was discovered. For four years 
Mr. Loveday and the pawnbroker paid the 
expenses of the child’s bringing up between 
them ; then, somehow or other, Timothy 
Chance began to take care of himself, nursing 
babies bigger than himself for mothers whose 
quivers were too full, and getting a bit of 
straw to sleep on and a crust of bread to 
keep life in him. He was full of heal’) and 
strength, and willingness, and even in those 


| early days he developed a surprising inde- 
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pendence which served him in good stead. 
As he grew in years, the task of looking after 
himself and obtaining shelter and food be- 
came less difficult ; he throve where others 
would have starved; if he could not get | 
crumb he put up with crust; if he could not 
get straw to lie upon he put up with boards, 
if not boards the earth, if not a roof the sky. 
From time to time he disappeared from the 
neighbourhood, went hopping in the season, 
attaching himself to some family bent on the 
same errand, took service with a tinker and 
went about the country, and did anything 
and everything to keep body and soul to- 
gether. He succeeded in a good and worthy 
way, and the partnership of his boyish frame 





with a cheerful, willing spirit was a passport 
wherever he went, and would have carried | 
him all over the world. He did well for | 
others, and better for himself, as will be seen, 

although he was penniless nine days out of | 
ten. This did not trouble him; he was | 
healthy, strong, and happy, and had ideas. | 
In the germ at present, and not by himself 

understood, but there they were, working in | 
his fertile, healthy brain, to ripen and bear | 
fruit one day perhaps. Such, imperfectly 
limned, was Timothy Chance as he stood 
before Mr. Loveday the bookseller. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ JusT come back, Timothy ?” 

“ Yes, sir, just come back.” 

“You've been away a long time.” 

“Seven months, sir.” 

“Done any good for yourself ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ah, you've got a pocketful of money, 
then.” 

“Not a penny, sir.” 

“Yet you say you've done well ?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve worked hard, and had 
plenty to eat, and I’m stronger than ever.” 

“Ah, that’s what you mean by doing 
well ?” 

“Yes, sir, and I’m willinger—I mean, more | 
willing than ever.” 

At this slip of language and its correction | 
Mr. Loveday cocked up his ears, and took a 
longer look at the lad. Timothy met his 
gaze ingenuously. 

“T think there’s an improvement in you, | 
Timothy.” | 

“T hope so, sir.” 

“Where have you been ?” 
_ “In a lot of places, sir, but most of the | 
time in a school.” | 
“Oh, in a school. Doing what? Study- 
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“A little, sir,” said Timothy modestly ; 
“but I wasn’t engaged for that.” 

“For what, then ?” 

“Garden work, knife-cleaning, boot-clean- 
ing, running of errands, making myself 
generally useful.” 

“ And picking up scholarship.” 

* As much of it as ever I could, sir.” 

“There is certainly an improvement in 
you, Timothy. You speak more correctly 
than you did.” 

Timothy was silent, but his face flushed 
with pleasure. 

“ How did you get into the school ?” 

“By a bit of good luck, sir—though it 
wasn’t good luck to another boy who had the 

lace.” 

“What is one man’s meat, Timothy, is 
another man’s poison.” 

“Ts it, sir 2” 

“So they say, aad so it often happens. 
Go on.” 

“T was in Essex, sir, looking for a job. 
It was half-past ten in the morning.” 

* Carried a watch, eh ?” 

“No, sir, I was passing a church. But I 
didn’t pass it. I stopped.” 

“What for ?” 

“There was a fight going on. Two boys, 
pegging away at each other like one o'clock. 
The road was muddy, and they rolled over 
and over in it, then got up and went at it 
again. When they’d had enough they ran 
off different ways, and I lost sight of ’em. I 
was walking off myself when I noticed some- 
thing in the mud. It was a letter, and I 
picked it up, and looked at it. I couldn't 
read the address, it had been dug into the mud 
so, but in a corner, in very plain writing, I 
saw the name of Doctor Porter. I wentinto 
a baker’s shop, and asked if they knew 
Doctor Porter, and they said he kept a school 
a little way off. I asked them to show me 
where it was, as I thought it wouldn’t be a 
bad thing to take the letter to him myself, 
and ask him for a job. They showed me, 
and I saw Doctor Porter himself; he was in 
the grounds in front of the school-house, and 
one of the boys who had been fighting was 
there too. I gave the Doctor the letter, and 
asked him if it was his, and he said it was. 
I found out afterwards that it was a very 
particular letter, and had some money in it. 
The boy was sent out to post it, and he got 
fighting and dropped it in the mud. Then 
the Doctor said he supposed I wanted a 
reward, and I said no, that I wanted a job. 
Not to make too long a story, sir, he put a 
lot of questions to me, and seemed pleased 
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with me, and he sent the fighting boy away 
and took me on in his place to do the rough 
work.” 

“ How much a week, Timothy ?” inquired 
Mr. Loveday. 

“ Two shillings a-week and my keep.” 

“ You slept there ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And out of the two shillings a-week for 
some months you saved nothing? You come 
back here without a penny ?” 

“You shall hear, sir. My clothes were 
pretty bad, the same as I’ve got on now, and 
I thought I'd save as much as I could, and 
buy a new suit. I did buy a new suit the 
week before last, but I didn’t wear ’em for 
garden work. Well, sir, while I was with 
the Doctor I was very happy. Plenty of 
work, but plenty to eat. He hadn’t many 
young gentlemen to teach, and I’ve found 
out that he wasn’t well off. He had a 
daughter, a beautiful young lady, not as old 
as I am, and she had a bit of garden that I 
used to look after for her. I took a lot of 
pains with her flowers, and she was so pleased 
that she used to give me lessons. I can 
write pretty well, sir.” 

“You can, eh? I'll try you presently. 
Go on with your story.” 

“T learnt a bit of grammar, and a bit of 
history, and a bit of arithmetic. It was a 
great bit of luck for me, but it ended badly.” 
Timothy paused and sighed, and his face 
became grave. “I used to stop up late at 
night to study, and | picked upa lot. Doctor 
Porter seemed always to have a peck of 
trouble on him, but he helped me, too, a bit, 
by lending me books, and Mrs. Porter helped 
me as well. I was never so happy before. 
I bought a new suit of clothes, as I’ve told 
you, sir. Everything was going on swim- 
mingly till last week.” Timothy paused 
again. 

** What happened then, Timothy ?” 

“IT went to bed very late; I'd had a good 
hard night of it, and I had to get up very 
early to do something I wanted to Miss 
Emily’s bit of garden.” 

“ Miss Emily is the Doctor’s daughter ?” 

“Yes, sir. I don’t know how long I'd 
been asleep, but it was dark when I woke 
up all of a sudden with a singing in my 
ears, and a lot of other sounds that I can’t 
describe. Then I heard some one sing out 
‘Fire!’ I’m pretty quick, sir, as a rule, and I 
got into my old clothes in less than no time, 
and ran out of the room. Sure enough, the 
house was on fire. Miss Emily was crying 


for her mother, and Doctor Porter was run- 








ning about likea madman. I raced to Mrs, 
Porter’s room, and helped to get her out, 
and then we stood and watched the fire 
burning up the house. There wasn’t a drop 
of water except what we could get from the 
pump, and that came out with adribble. A 
fire-engine came up when it was too late. By 
that time the house was a mass of flames, 
There wasn’t one bit of furniture saved, nor 
a book. All their clothes were burnt, and 
everything they had, except what they stood 
upright in. My new suit of clothes went too, 
but I didn’t think of that ; I was too sorry for 
Miss Emily and her mother and father. We 
had a dreadful time, and when daylight came 
the whole houseand everything in it was a heap 
of ashes. Some friends took Doctor Porter and 
his wife and Miss Emily away, and I hung 
about, almost dazed out of my senses. [| 
saved one thing, though—this fowl here, and 
the basket. The next day I saw Doctor 
Porter. ‘My lad,’ he said, ‘I owe youa 
week’s wages; here’s your florin; I’m a 
ruined man, and you must look out for 
another situation.’ He spoke nothing but 
the truth, sir; he was ruined ; he wasn’t in- 
sured for a penny. I wouldn't take the 
florin ; I told him about this fowl that I'd 
saved, and I asked him to let me have that 
instead. ‘Take it and welcome,’ he said, 
‘and your florin too.’ But I wouldn’t. I 
wanted badly to see Miss Emily to tell her 
how sorry I was, and to wish her good-bye, 
but Doctor Porter had sent her off I don't 
know where, so I had to come away with- 
out seeing her. That's the whole story, 
sir.” 
“ A sad story, Timothy.” 
“Yes, sir, you may well say that.” 
“ What are you going to do now ?” 
“That’s what’s puzzling me, sir.” And 
Timothy cast a wistful look at the book- 
seller. 

“Take this book in your hand. Open it 
anywhere. Now read.” 

Timothy opened the book, and with great 
fluency read from the top of the page. 

“That will do,” said Mr. Loveday. “ You 
can write, you say. Sit down there; here’s 
paper, here’s a pen. Now write what I say. 
‘The world is filled with fools and bunglers, 
and a few clever men. A small proportion 
of these clever men grow rich, because they 
are that way inclined; the majority die 
poor, because they are not entirely sordid- 
minded. The fools and bunglers grow so, in 
a small measure from inheritance, in a large 
measure from indolence and a lack of judi- 
cious training.’ Give it to me.” 
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He examined the paper carefully. 

“Ah! Writing tolerably good. Not a 
bad style; improvement will come by in- 
dustry. I think you have that, Timothy 
Chance.” 

“T think I have, sir,” 

“Three mistakes in spelling. Bunglers is 
not spelt bungel. Inheritance is not spelt 
without an h and with an e in the last syl- 
lable. Judicious is not spelt jew. For the 
rest, all right. A bit of arithmetic, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Be ready with your pen and paper. I 
buy a parcel of twenty-eight books at auction 
for three and sixpence; three I sell for 
waste-paper, sixteen at twopence each, five 
at threepence each, two at fourpence, and 
one for a shilling. What's the result ?” 

“You lay out three and sixpence, sir,” 
said Timothy, almost instantaneously; he 
was sharp at most things, but especially 
sharp at figures ; “and you get back five and 
sevenpence. Two and a penny profit.” 

“Quite right. Anything else?” 

“The three books you sell for waste-paper 
will bring in something ; perhaps they’re big 
ones.” 

“Perhaps they’re little ones. We won't 
reckon them. Anything else ?” 

“You bought twenty-eight books, sir ; you 
only gave-me twenty-seven to figure out. 
One short, sir.” 

“That was stolen, Timothy.” 

“Where from, sir.” 

“From the stall outside.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been, sir, if you had a 
sharp boy to attend to it for you.” 

“Ah! The question is, where to find 
that particularly sharp boy ?” 

“He’s handy, sir—almost at your elbow.” 
Now, although these words betokened a cer- 
tain confidence and were spoken with a 
certain boldness, it is a fact that there was a 
tremor in Timothy’s voice as he uttered 
them. The conversation between him and 
Mr. Loveday had been strangely in accord- 
ance with his earnest desire to be taken 
into Mr. Loveday’s service. He had been 
upheld by this hope as he tramped from 
Essex after the school-house had been burnt 
down, and he had hurried back to London 
more swiftly than he would have done with- 
out it. 

Mr. Loveday ruminated ; Timothy Chance 
waited anxiously. 

“Tm rather a peculiar fellow, Timothy,” 
said Mr. Loveday presently ; “not at all un- 
pleasant out of business, unless you quarrel 
with my social crotchets, and you're not old 








enough to do that yet, Timothy, but very 
strict in business matters, however trifling. 
That fowl of yours is beginning to crow, 
Timothy.” 

“Tt’s all right, sir,” said Timothy in a 
tone of wistful expectation, “ please finish.” 

“This strictness of mine in business mat- 
ters may make me a hard master ; I haven’t 
tried my hand in that line much, as I’ve 
always attended to my shop myself, but I 
will not deny that I’m half inclined to engage 
a lad.” 

“Make it a whole mind, sir, and engage 
me.” 

Timothy’s occasionally apt replies tickled 
and pleased Mr. Loveday ; they betokened a 
kind of cleverness which he appreciated. 

“ As we stand now,” continued Mr. Love- 
day, ‘‘man and boy, not master and servant, 
we have a mutual respect for each other.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Tt would be a pity to weaken this 
feeling.” 

“It might be made stronger, sir.” 

“There are numberless things to consider. 
If I say, ‘Up at six every morning,’ up at 
six it would have to be.” 

“And should be, sir.” 

“Tf I say, ‘Every day’s work completely 
done, every day’s accounts satisfactorily 
made up, before the next day commences,’ it 
would have to be. That fowl of yours is 
crowing louder, Timothy. No shirking of 
work by the excuse that it doesn’t belong to 
the duties I engage a lad for. You under- 
stand all this ?” 

“‘T understand it, sir.” 

“On the other hand, satisfaction given, 
the cart would run along smoothly. There 
might be a little time in the evening for 
study and reading ; there might be sundry 
pleasant interludes which one can’t think of 
right off. Eh, Timothy ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You had it in your mind ?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Loveday, glancing at the 
lad, “there is one most important question 
—the question of respectability.” 

“There’s nothing against me, sir. You 
may inquire of everybody I’ve worked for.” 

“‘T mean the question of a respectable ap- 
pearance. Now, Timothy, you will not have 
the assurance to assert that you present a 
respectable appearance ?” 

“ Cluck! chuck! cluck !” went the fowl in 
the basket. 

Timothy’s eyes wandered dolefully over 
his ragged garments. 
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“Tf my new suit of clothes hadn’t been 
burnt,” he murmured—— 

“But they are burnt. Spilt milk, you 
know. The long and the short of it is, if 
you can obtain a decent suit of clothes, I'll 
give you a trial, Timothy.” 

“Cluck! cluck! cluck! Cluck! cluck! 
cluck !” from the basket. A jubilant, noisy, 
triumphant flourish of trumpets, to force 
upon the world the knowledge of a great 
event. Timothy knelt down, put his hand 
in the basket, and drew forth a new-laid egg. 

“The world’s mine oyster, which I with 
knife will ope.” But surely that knife never 
presented itself, as it did at the present 
moment, in the form of a new-laid egg. 


CHAPTER XI. 


CuuRCH ALLEY, in which Mr. Loveday’s 
second-hand bookshop was situated, was not 
in the most squalid part of the east, wherein 
may be found horrible patches, in comparison 
with which the haunts of heathens in savage 
lands are a veritable paradise. It was, in- 
deed, in close contiguity to the most respect- 
able part of it, lying to the eastward of the 
famous butchers’ mart which, in the present 
day, is shorn of its doubtful glories. The 
alley was a slit in the main thoroughfare, 
running parallel with it, about sixty yards 
in length, and containing thirty-four tene- 
ments, sixteen of which were private dwell- 
ings and eighteen places of business. In the 
flourishing west it would have been con- 
verted into an arcade, and dignified with an 
imposing name drawn from royal or martial 
records ; in the toiling east it was simply 
what it professed to be—an alley, very nar- 
row, very shabby, and generally very dark. 
When winter fogs lay thick upon the mighty 
city they reached perfection when they 
floated to Church Alley and settled there. 
Then was the darkness truly Egyptian, and 
there the gloom remained, as if in proud as- 
sertion of the fitness of things, long after 
surrounding thoroughfares were bright. The 
sun rose later there and set earlier, and in 
freezing time it was a very heaven of slides 
days after surrounding space was thawing. 
The explanation of these unusual phenomena 
may be found in the circumstance that when 
“weather” got into Church Alley it could 
not easily get out. There was no roadway 
for horses and carts ; between the rows of 
houses ran a footpath ten feet in width. The 
enterprising builder who purchased the land 
and designed the estate had husbanded his 
inches with a shrewd eye to the greatest pos- 





sible number of rents to be squeezed out of 
them, and it must be confessed that his efforts 
were crowned with complete success. 

“ Full many a flower is born to blush un- 
seen,” and this applies to weeds as well as 
flowers. Persons not acquainted with the 
intricacies of the neighbourhood would have 
passed Church Alley without noticing it, 
even without being aware that there was 
such a thoroughfare within hail; it seemed, 
as it were, to shrink from notice, and to 
have been formed with a view to the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of obscurity, notwith- 
standing that it had at one end a public- 
house and a pawnbroker’s shop, and at the 
other end a pawnbroker’s shop and a public- 
house. These four establishments may be 
said to have been the archways to the para- 
dise of Church Alley, and from the com- 
mencement to the end of the year, in rain 
or shine, in winter or summer, lost and 
wretched Peris could always be seen there, 
lingering at the gates. Public-houses and 
pawnbrokers’ shops are as the very breath of 
life in the east of London, and are important 
and degraded elements in the education of 
the dwellers therein. Children from their 
earliest days are familiar with them, and 
grow into the knowledge (which fair minds 
cannot dispute) that these institutions are 
planted there especially for their behoof. 
Brewers and distillers grow fat upon vice, 
and go smilingly through the world, con- 
veniently blind to the fact that the richer 
they grow the more crowded become the 
ranks of those wretched ones from whose 
midst our prisons are filled, and whose lives 
are a standing reproach to humanity and 
civilisation. It is not the fair use, but the 
gross abuse, of a system which is here de- 
plored. The axe should be laid to it, despite 
the Moloch called vested interests, which is 
set up at the least remonstrance to frighten 
the timid. Let there be beershops and pub- 
lic-houses within limits, but it is an infamous 
legislation which sanctions and encourages 
(as is to be verified to-day in slices of the 
east) every fifth or sixth tenement to be 
either one or the other. To contend, in 
respect of these hot-beds of vice, that the 
law of supply follows the law of demand, is 
an unblushing falsehood ; they are distinctly 
forced upon the people by the very men who 
fatten upon the degradation, and who are 
often to be seen upon public platforms de- 
ploring the evils of which they are the crea- 
tors. The sermons these smug moralists 
preach—to win votes, or to prove themselves 
qualified for public office, or to air their 
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spurious philanthropy—are the bitterest of | 
mockeries. | 
Between the particular public-houses and | 
pawnbrokers’ shops which flanked Church | 
Alley were dotted other notable places of | 
business. To wit, Mr. Joseph Loveday’s 
secondhand bookshop, to which we have 
been already introduced, a sweetstuff shop, 
a cookshop, a wardrobe shop, and a printer's 
office, in which the master worked at case 
and press as his own journeyman. To the | 
small boys and girls in the vicinity of Church | 
Alley these shops were a great attraction, | 
and they patronised them generously. The | 
wardrobe shop, which, like the bookshop, 
dealt only in secondhand goods, was as allur- 
ing to the grown-up folk of the female sex | 
as it was to the youngsters, and longing were 
the eyes cast upon the faded silks and satins 
displayed in the dingy window. A shrewd, 
wise woman was Mrs. Peeper, the keeper | 
thereof, a woman deeply and strangely | 
versed in the desires and temptations of the | 
lowly female heart. A woman of attain- 
ments, too, who might have won a name as | 
a writer of fiction had her steps been led in | 
that direction. In her shop-window would | 
be displayed a much worn and frayed satin | 
dress, with a train so long as to set female | 


mouths watering, and to this dress would be 
attached the legend, “ From the wardrobe of 
her Royal Highness the P—ss of W—s.” | 
The legend set afloat would go the rounds, 
and girls and women would flock to gaze at 
the dress which had once adorned the figure 


of a royal princess. At another time Mrs. | 
Peeper would arrange in her window several 
pairs of shoes, boots, and silk stockings, | 
which she would announce as “ Direct from 
B—cking—m P—l—ce ;” at another time a 
flounced petticoat from a duchess; at other 
times hats, feathers, gloves, trimmings, capes, 
and various items of vanity, which she would 
cunningly bait with tempting legends to 
catch her fish. Mrs. Peeper might be ac- 
counted somewhat of a magician, for she 
filled the minds of many females with fancies | 
which played their parts in dreams, changing | 


peep at the master printer at his work. His 
stock in trade consisted of one frame, con- 
taining about a dozen cases of fancy type, 
which, with three pairs of cases of small pica, 
comprised his treasures in metal; there was 
also a rack of large wood letter for display 
bills ; also an old Albion press. The young- 
sters stared their eyes out at him as he stood 
before the frame, composing stick in hand, 
picking up the types with that swaying 
motion of his body which the spectators did 
not know was the sign of an inferior work- 
man, for the skilful and expert compositor, 
the one who has genuinely earned his reputa- 
tion as “a whip,” keeps his body still as his 
hands travel over the case; they stared the 
harder when they saw him lock up the chase 
in which the card or handbill was inserted ; 


| and they stared the harder still when he 


worked ink-roller and press, and pulled off 
impressions of the job in hand. He was 
rather proud of his audience, and made no 
attempt to disperse them ; their admiration 
was a tribute, and it sweetened his labours. 

Then there was the cook-shop, in which, at 
stated hours of the day, hot dishes made 
their appearance, smoking. A great attrac- 
tion, these ; tantalizing perhaps, but at all 
events the youngsters had the smell for 
nothing. Sometimes a stray ha’penny from 
the juvenile throng found its way into the 
cook-shop till. Thereafter would ensue, in 
some convenient nook, such a feast as Cali- 
gula never enjoyed. 

Then there was Mr. Sly, the proprietor 
of the sweetstuff-shop. Such mysteries of 
sweetness, sticky or otherwise, but generally 
sticky, were in his window that the children, 
once they got there, had the greatest diffi- 
culty in tearing themselves away. Ha’pence 
and farthings—the latter largely predomi- 
nating—burnt holes in the pockets of small 
breeches, and invariably, unless the plum-duff 
of the cook-shop stopped the way, were swept 
into Mr. Sly’s till. There was, besides, in 
this man’s establishment a strange and over- 
whelming temptation which lured the chil- 
dren on, and filled them now with visions of 


charwomen into duchesses, young girls into | ineffable happiness, and now with visions of 

rincesses, and garrets into palaces. Mrs. | dark despair. The exquisite feelings of Man- 

eeper seldom failed to land her fish, and | fred were repeated again and again in the 
the royal garments would be sold at singu-| breasts of these small morsels of mortality. 
larly moderate prices, and, moreover, pay- | In a little room at the back of his shop Mr. 
ment taken at so much per week. Sly kept what was spoken of as a “dolly,” 

Then there was the printer, Mr. Eden-| which may be described as a species of rou- 
borough. In his window were displayed | lette board, the ball—a marble—being sent 
specimens of cheap printing, cards, billheads, | spinning down a corkscrew tower till it 
handbills, and what not, but there were clear | reached the numbers, and finally settled in 
spaces through which the children could | its resting-place. The rule of this gambling 
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game was the easiest imaginable, and will be 
understood by the words “double or quits,” 
a system which, in its results, was painfully 
comprehensible to the young reprobates who 
patronised it. A case in point occurred at the 
precise time that Mr. Loveday and Timothy 
Chance were talking together, and what en- 
sued may be accepted as an illustration of 
Mr. Sly’s method of conducting that part of 
his business. 

A juvenile of the male sex had come unex- 
pectedly into possession of a farthing. It 
had not been given to him “to be good ;” 
he had picked it up in Church Alley. He 
looked at it at first in wonder and delight at 
his good luck, then he flourished it trium- 
phantly. Forthwith he was surrounded, and 
far and wide the news spread that “ Billy 
Forester had picked up a farden.” This caused 
the meeting to be a numerous one. Before 
proceeding to discuss how it should be spent 
there was a difficulty to smooth over. 

“T cried, ‘’Arves!’” said little Bob Bracey. 

“ You didn’t,” said Billy Forester. 

“T did !” 

* You didn’t !” 

‘Look ’ere ; I'll fight you for it!” 

“No, yer won't. It’s mine, and I means to 
stick to it.” 

“What are you goin’ to do with it ?” was 
asked in a chorus. 

“Spend it,” said Billy. 

“In course he is. The farden’s Billy’s, 
and he’s goin’ to spend it. We'll all ’ave a 
lick.” 

Then ensued a discussion upon ways and 
means. 

“T think,” said Billy, “Til spend it in 
burnt almonds.” 

This caused dismay. A farthing’s worth 
of burnt almonds among so many, Billy by 
right taking the lion’s share, would goa very 
little way ; the majority of Billy’s comrades 
would not get even a “ lick.” 

“T tell yer wot to do, Billy,” said a shrewd 
youngster. ‘’Ave a spin at old Sly’s dolly, 
and double it.” 

“Yes, do, Billy, and double it agin. 
Then we'll all ’ave a taste.” 

Why they called Mr. Sly “old Sly” can- 
not be explained, the vendor of sweetstuff 
being comparatively a young man; but it is 
a way poor children have. 

Billy Forester was at heart a gambler. 

“T'll do it,” he said. 

Away he marched, followed by the admir- 
ing crowd. Billy, having found a farthing, 
was a hero. 

“Now then,” said Mr. Sly as they flocked 





into his shop, “not so many of yer. Hallo, 
Billy, it’s you. What do you want?” 

Billy replied by crooking his thumb over 
his shoulder in the direction of Mr. Sly’s 
back room. That the gambling had to be 
carried on in secrecy made it all the more 
tempting to the juveniles. It was supposed 
by many that Mr. Sly would be beheaded if 
the government caught him at it. 

“All right,” said Mr. Sly, “you and me, 
Billy. Now, clear out, every one of yer, or 
Tl shut up shop. You can wait outside for 
Billy.” 

He hustled them out like a flock of sheep, 
and they clustered in the alley in pleasurable 
expectation, waiting for Billy. Meanwhile 
Mr. Sly conducted the hero to the little back 
room. 

“’Ow much for, Billy ?” asked Mr. Sly. 

“ A farden.” 

“Only a farden! Well, never mind; 
little fish is sweet. ’And it over.” 

Billy parted with his farthing. 

“ Will you go fust, Billy ?” 

* No, you,” said Bill. 

“’Ere goes, then.” Down the screw 
turret went the marble, spinning round and 
round, and when it landed Mr. Sly called, 
“ight. Rather a low number that, Billy.” 

Billy took the marble, spitting first in his 
hand for luck, and put it in the hole at the 
top of the tower. 

“Twelve,” said Mr. Sly. 

Billy, having won, was entitled to one 
half-penny’s worth of sweetstuff for his far- 
thing. He could choose, at liberty, almond- 
rock, acid drops, peppermint stick, barley 
sugar, hardbake, toffee, treacle rock, or any 
other sweet condiment he preferred. He 
was debating what to do when the voice of 
Mephistopheles fell upon his ear. 

“You've got a ha’porth, Billy. Make ita 
penn’orth. Go in and win.” 

Billy remembered what one in the meeting 
had said, “and double it agin.” He would. 
“Tl go fust this time, Mr. Sly,” he said. 

Down went the marble, and, with a long 
face, Mr. Sly called out, ‘“ Twenty-three. 
But it’s to be beaten, Billy.” 

He did not beat it, however, his number 
being fourteen. 

“That makes a penn’orth, Mr. Sly,” said 
Billy exultantly. 

“That makes a penn’orth,” said Mr. Sly 
despondently. “ Make ittuppence or nothink. 
Yer sure to win.” 

“Am 1%” 

“Sure. You'll see.” 

Billy, in a kind of desperation, seized the 
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fatal marble, and sent it spinning down the 
corkscrew turret. 

“The same number agin,” he cried. 
“ Twenty-three.” 

“ A true bill,” said Mr. Sly, his face darken- 
ing. “DownI go. Well, of all the luck! 
Twenty-two.” 

“T’ve won,” said Billy, trembling from 
excitement. 

“T told yer yer would, and yer'll win 
agin if yer not chicken ’earted. Fourpence 
or nothink ? Wot do yer say ?” 

“T say yes,” replied Billy in a loud tone ; 
he was tasting for the first time the delirious 
excitement of gambling and winning largely, 
and his blood was in a ferment. “ Four- 
pence or nothink. “Ere goes.” 

There did go the marble, and landed in 
twenty-one. Mr. Sly was not more fortunate 
than before. His number was seven. His 
face grew darker and darker. 

“ Fourpenn’orth !” cried Billy, ‘‘ Hooray !” 

“Try agin,” urged Mephistopheles. ‘Eight- 
penn’orth or nothink ! Why, yer in sech luck 
that yer’d break the Bank of England. 
There’s no standing agin yer. I’m desperate, 


Iam. I shouldn't wonder if yer was to 
break me.” 

Flushed with victory, and dazzled with 
visions of armsful of sweetstuff, Billy for the 


fifth trme sent the marble down and for the 


| went out loaded. Four pound of ’ardbake, 
| a pound of burnt almonds, a pound of barley 
sugar, three pound of pepperment rock, same 
| of toffee, and I don’t know what else. I 
| didn’t mind a bit; it did me good. That's 
| the way to make a forchen.” 
| The recital of the catalogue of treasures 
'was too much for Billy, and the marble 
| being insidiously slipped into his palm by 
| the cunning tradesman—who was quite aware 
| that if you go on doubling or nothing it must 
| eventually come to nothing—Billy, with 
quivering nerves, dropped it down the cork- 
| screw turret. 
| “Three!” shouted Mr. Sly. “But I 
| might git one or two. ’Ere goes. Seventeen ! 
| Nothink.” 
| Billy was sobered. Ruined and chapfallen 
‘he preceded Mr. Sly into the shop, and 
| thence emerged into the alley, where he 
| related his misfortune, while Mr. Sly, stand- 
| ing at the door, wiped his heated brows, and 
| called out— 
| Never say die, Billy. 
| time.” 
| But Billy was not to be consoled. His com- 
| panions, disgusted with his bad luck and dis- 
| appointed in their expectations, fell off from 
| him one by one, and he was left quite alone. 
| A few minutes ago he was a personage, now 
he was nobody. He felt the fall. 


Better luck next 


fifth time won. He screamed out the fact at | 


the top of his voice. 

“That’s Billy cryin’ out,” said one of the 
throng outside. “ He’s winnin’.” 

“ He'll ave the ’ole bloomin’ shop,” said 
another. 

“Tf I was Billy I'd stash it,” remarked a 
clear-brained juvenile. “I know ’ow it'll 
end. I’ve been there myself.” 

“Oh, you! you’ve got no pluck! 
and win, Billy !” 

This exhortation was shouted out, and it 
reached Billy’s ears. 

“There,” said Mr. Sly in a tone of sup- 
pressed excitement, and striving hard to 
smother his resentment at Billy’s good for- 
tune, “d’yer ’ear wot they say? Go in and 
win. Yer’ve got eightpenn’orth, make it 
sixteenpenn’orth or nothink. There was a 
boy ’ere last week”—and Mr. Sly gazed 
meditatively before him at the visionary boy 
he was referring to—“ who commenced with 
a farden, jest like you, and he won nine 
times runnin’. It’s nothink much at fust— 
a farden, a ha’penny, a penny. It’s now that 
it begins to mount up. Yes, nine times 
running he won—ten shillings and eight- 
pence, that’s wot he got the worth of. He 


Go in 


CHAPTER XII. 


TrmoTHy CHANCE went from Mr. Love- 
day’s shop with the warm new-laid egg in 
his hand. By permission of the bookseller 
he left his one possession, the fowl rescued 
from the burning schoolhouse, behind him, 
Mr. Loveday saying jocosely— 

“Tf it lays another egg to-day, Timothy, I 
shall claim it.” 

“ All right, sir,’ Timothy had replied. 
“Tt won’t lay another to-day, but there will 
be one to-morrow. It’s a bird that can earn 
its own living.” 

A remark which caused Mr. Loveday to 
laugh, and to think, ‘“‘ You’re a clever fellow, 
Timothy. There’s stuff in you.” 

Nearly everybody within hail of Church 
Alley who was familiar with Timothy’s face 
was always pleased to see him, and indeed it 
may with truth he averred that he had not 
an enemy. This pleasant fact was the reward 
of his willing and cheerful spirit, which inva- 
riably prompted him to do a good turn if it 
was in his power. But he had one especial 
friend for whom, above all others, he had a 
deep regard. The name of this friend was 
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Teddy Meadows, a lad about the same age as 
himself, and of about the same build. The 
liking for each other which existed between 
these lads might have ripened into a firm 
and lasting bond of friendship in their man- 
hood, had circumstances been favourable. It 
had commenced with a timely service which 
Timothy rendered Teddy some years ago. 
Teddy, although as tall as Timothy, was ofa 
weakly constitution, and suffered from lame- 
ness. One day, while crossing the White- 
chapel Road, he fell under the feet of a horse, 
which was drawing a loaded hay cart, and 
had it not been for Timothy rushing forward 
and dragging him away, he would probably 
have received fatal injuries. As it was, he 
was much shaken, and Timothy had to carry 
him home. The parents were grateful to 
Timothy for the rescue, and thus the bond 
between him and Teddy was commenced. 
Teddy’s father was a carpenter, and not a 
bad one, and being a steady man and a cap- 
able, was successful in obtaining pretty steady 
work. He had a fairly comfortable home, 
and, without being able to put by much 
money for a rainy day, kept his family in 
comfort. Their one sorrow was Teddy’s 
lameness and his weak constitution. 

It was to Teddy’s house that Timoth 
wended his way when he left Mr. Loveday’s 
shop, not only because of his desire to see 
his friend and to relate his adventures, but 
because he had a vague hope that Teddy 
might be able to advise how he was to obtain 
a decent suit of clothes. On the road he met 
Mr. Meadows, and he fancied that Teddy’s 
father was graver than usual; there were 
certainly signs of trouble in Mr. Meadows’s 
face. “Perhaps he’s out of work,” thought 
Timothy. He went up to Mr. Meadows, and 
accosted him. 

“Tt’s a long time since we've seen you,” 
said Mr. Meadows. He spoke absently, and 
did not seem to observe how poorly Timothy 
was dressed. 

“T’ve been in the country,” said Timothy, 
“but the gentleman I worked for was burnt 
out last week.” 

“That's unfortunate,” said Mr. Meadows. 
“There’s more trouble in the world than 
there ought to be.” 

Timothy supposed that Mr. Meadows made 
this remark because he was out of employ- 
ment, and he did not think it right to com- 
ment upon it. From a young lad to a grown 
man with a family it might savour of imper- 
tinence. 

“T have just come back to London,” he 
said, “and I was going to see Teddy.” 


“Were you?” The father’s face bright- 
ened a little, then fell again. ‘“ He'll be glad 
to see you. He has often spoken of you, 
especially lately. My poor boy!” He 
almost broke down. 

Timothy’s heart sank within him. 

“Is Teddy unwell ?” he asked. 

“He is very ill,” replied Mr. Meadows, 
turning his head. 

“Very ill?” said Timothy with sudden 
terror. 

“Very, very ill.” He turned his face 
again to Timothy, grateful for the note of 
sympathy in the lad’s voice, and then Timo- 
thy saw that his eyes were filled with 
tears. 

“Oh, I am so sorry, so sorry !” said Timo- 
thy, unable to restrain his own tears. “ Not 
seriously, Mr. Meadows, not seriously, I 
hope.” 

“Yes, seriously,” said Mr. Meadows sadly, 
and he laid a kind hand on Timothy’s shoul- 
der. “But go and see him. He will be 
glad.” And saying this, apd afraid to trust 
himself further, Mr. Meadows hurried away 
to his work. 

Timothy walked slowly on, greatly shocked 
by the sorrowful news. Mr. Meadow’s voice 
and manner denoted that he feared the 
worst. The worst? Yes, perhaps death. 

It stirred Timothy’s heart deeply ; a wave 
of sorrow was passing over it, and he had 
never till this moment realised how much 
he loved the young friend who was lying in 
such peril. His own troubles were forgotten ; 
he thought only of poor Teddy. 

He quickened his steps, and soon reached 
Mr. Meadows’s house. He was about to 
knock at the street door when it opened, 
and a gentleman came from the house, saying 
to Mrs. Meadows, who stood on the door- 
step— 

“ Remember—a new-laid egg.” 

Timothy started, and looked after the 
doctor. Then he went up to Mrs. Meadows. 

“Oh, Tim!” sobbed the woman, “my 
poor boy is dying!” 

“Ts the new-laid egg for Teddy ?” asked 
Timothy in a shaking voice. 

“Yes. It is the only thing, mixed with a 
little wine, the doctor says, that will keep 
strength in him till his father comes back 
from work.” 

“T have brought one, Mrs. Meadows,” 
said Timothy sadly. ‘ You may be sure it 
is new-laid—only half an hour ago.” 

“God bless you!” said Mrs. Meadows. 
“Come in, my dear. Teddy will be so 





glad to see you!” 





THE SEA. 
By F. H. BOWMAN. 


IDE world of waters! thy unceasing roar 
Reaches my ear—thy ever-restless waves 
Delight my eye—the fulness of thy swelling laves 

A thousand isles, and bursts on every shore. 

The storms and clouds thy bosom passing o’er, 
Leave on thy fields no track, and thy dark caves, 
Which hold the treasure of unnumbered graves, 

Shall keep their dead till time shall be no more. 

Eternity is mirrored in thy face, 

And I can hear in thy unceasing voice, 

The sound of Him who makes his dwelling-place 
Amid the storm and darkness, and rejoice 

In these His lower works, to see His hand, 

By whom of old the sea and earth were plann’d. 





IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF JESUS. 


II.—NAZARETH. 


WE are too much accustomed to think of 

the Holy Land as fossilized, and 
many good people rather rejoice than other- 
wise, thinking the land should be kept de- 
solate for the few. But facts are stubborn 
things, and it isa fact that progress great 
and rapid is showing itself in Palestine. 
Whether we think of Jericho and the Jordan 
Valley, now being colonised, and, moreover, 
advised by physicians as a good health re- 
sort for invalids; or hear of the great in- 
crease of population, active building opera- 
tion, repaving of streets, making of roads in 
and about Jerusalem, even to Hebron; or 
see the great influx of visitors from all parts 
of the world ; or go through the once desolate 
plain of Esdraelon to find it one grand mass 
of waving corn-land ; or visit the coast-town 
of Joppa and see its bustle and business ; or 
go to Haiffa, where perhaps better than any- 
where we can see what example will do ; see 
with our own eyes what those Christian 
German colonists have done in fifteen years, 
and recall the utter stagnation which sur- 
rounded Mount Carmel for nearly two hun- 
dred years, during all which time those 
Carmelite monks never attempted by word 
or example to influence the natives about— 
what an imperfect Christianity it was that 
sought to take its votaries out of the world, 
and in secluded convents dream that there 
they best “wrought out their own salvation ” 
—-progress is everywhere, and great too even 
in Nazareth. I propose in a few words to 
try to put down something of what I there 
saw. By easy stages, with frequent halts, I 
had come from ilee Lake, when one fine 
morning, quite early, and in the bright days 
of spring, I crested the hill which commands 
the little village and got my first view. Let 
us sit down and look around. A winding 
road, white and steep, leads down to a knoll 
opposite the village, and the first thing which 
arrests attention is the well, and that calls 
up so many thoughts of Him, for to that 
well the Virgin Mother must often have gone 
for water, as mothers do now, their little sons 
holding the parent hand. Everywhere in 
Palestine it is so difficult to realise that one 
really sees the scenes of His earthly life, and 
for relief the troubled mind would turn to 
the examination of foreground, rock, or 
flower; the thoughts of the past are too 
overwhelming. How difficult to realise that 
the Lord of all the earth lived for thirty 





years in this secluded village of a despised 
province, that here He worked as “a car- 
penter” (Mark vi. 3). No attempt made by 
the apostle, as was done by later writers, to 
call Him the “son of a carpenter,” for this 
gloss implies that He might have been 
brought up a student. The Jew was wiser 
than the rest of mankind and did not despise 
trade. Working, therefore, at His trade He 
would know to the full the weight of “yoke” 
or “ plough,” which afterwards He used for 
heavenly illustration, and doubtless too 
would often find work on that Sea of Galilee, 
then so crowded with shipping, repairing 
boats for the fishermen. He would know 
Andrew and Philip, and a host of those 
warm-hearted Galilean sailors, strong, free 
natures, as fishermen ever are. And then 
how in boyish days must He have wandered 
over those hills which then, as now, over- 
look the village; have seen the beauty of 
those wild flowers which still enchant the 
eye, those very “lilies of the field,” more 
glorious than Solomon in all his glory ; seen 
the birds of the air as they sought their meat 
from God; on those hill slopes would see 
“the sower going forth to sow,” and noted 
how the tares sprang up with the good seed ; 
seen those shepherds leading their flocks to 
the healthy uplands, and calling them by 
name, as may be seen to this day—fit illus- 
tration of the Redeemer’s care for His own; 
familiar with the busy hum of market-days, 
and the boyish sport “playing in the market- 
place,” and with boyish eyes see with dismay 
the grinding exactions of the publican tax- 
collector. All this knowledge was gained 
hereabouts and used for heavenly illustrations 
hereafter. Without doubt the Scriptures 
were taught Him by Mary His mother, who, 
as we see from the Song of Praise, knew so 
much of the Word, and also too by Joseph, 
who was “a just man,” or as the Revised 
Version more properly expresses it, “a 
righteous man.” And so by His parents 
would the child Jesus be instructed in the 
Scriptures. Here God prepared His Son for 
His work, and here too ever He sanctified 
poverty by being poor. His earthly parents 
the same ; for see Mary only offers for her 
purification in the Jerusalem temple the gift 
of the poor, two turtle doves. He lived on 
poor food, for did they not eat of “ barley 
loaves,” which only the poor or outcast did 
eat? And yet He had perfect physical health, 
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or otherwise how could those days of toil and | of the limits of the land in that direction. 
strain of body and mind have been borne ;| Turn westwards and look over the hills 
those nights spent in the open air on lonely | which slope down to the plain of Acre to the 
hilltops, exposed to cold and dew? “Foxes | distant sea, its deep Mediterranean blue 
have holes and the birds of the air have | bringing into bright prominence the sands of 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to | Acre; and then at the foot of Carmel, which 
lay His head.” A mind so calm, like all | here ends with a bold bluff, and tells purple 
great master minds, that He could sleep | in sunlight, here and there a white sail flecks 
through that storm on Galilean lake, and | the blue sea. And now southwards, the 
though sad and “touched” and “ weeping,” | hills of Gilboa and plain of Esdraelon, the 
yet “rejoicing in spirit.” And this divine | distant hills of Megiddo, while between the 
Son of God was nourished here ! | gap one almost fancied one could see the road 

I do not attempt to describe the “sacred | which leads by En Gannin to Samaria and 
places” shown here by greedy monks. I be-| Jerusalem. A delicate mist was lying at the 
lieve in no “relic” of old time, except the | foot of these ranges, and all bathed in pure 
“well,” which is really a strong spring issu-| sunlight, with a heavenly blue over all, such 
ing from the rock and fertilizing the valley. | as Murillo loved to paint in his pictures of 
The houses are all tower-like in form, and | the Assumption. Many the days I spent on 
cluster on the hill, which looks eastward. | this hill top, and many a picture did I paint; 


The streets are narrow, dirty, as with all | 
Eastern towns. There isa flourishing English | 
mission and church and orphan school, where 
devoted men and women are doing great | 
good. The people look thriving, the women 
lovely in face and figure—for here you see 
many women unveiled—gay in their attire ; 
a ceaseless string of women and children, | 
always coming down the steep streets and | 
road to fetch water from the well—the great | 
gossiping place of the town. Here, too, in | 
the overflowing stream they wash clothes, | 
while donkeys, camels, sheep, horses, all | 
jostle together to drink—a busy, striking, | 
picturesque scene. Olive, fig, pomegranate, | 
cypress, and many other trees flourish in the | 
valley or crown the highest slopes. Corn 
grows on the low lands, bright “ roller” birds 
flit through the trees, and ringdoves coo 
from the olive groves. Walks are there in 
plenty ; space only permits me to speak of 
one. 

Up that steep path down which we first 
came, we will go at early dawn, and when 
at the summit, turn westward over a moor 
fragrant with wild thyme and bright with 
flowers, till we come to the highest point 
of all, marked by a ruined Moslem tomb, 
then sit down. What can we see? North- 
wards Hermon lifts his giant mass into 
the clear sky, crest and shoulder covered 
with snow; away in farther distance the 
snowy peaks of Lebanon; below the little 
plain of El Buttauf, the hills of Naphthali in 
splendid tints of rose and greys; “Safed,” 
“the city set upon a hill,” gleams white. Look 
now to the east, and Tabor, with his wooded 
slopes, is only a few miles off, the green 
tints of spring foliage are bright and pure ; 
beyond, again, that “wall of Moab,” telling 





and here it seemed to me I could feel sure 
our Lord had often come in those days when 
“He” was “ growing in stature and in favour 
with God and man.” Here from this spot 
He with earthly eyes could see almost all the 
limits of His “ Father’s Land.” 

Two deeply interesting events stand out 
in my written notes at Nazareth. My camp 
was on the hill-side opposite the village, a 
rude road ran past me, it was full of holes 
and broken surfaces; early one morning I 
was surprised to see the whole male popula- 
tion out with spade and pick, levelling the 
way ; asking for information I was told the 
great Pasha of Acre was coming that way, 
so all were ordered out to “make straight 
the way.” In a few hours after, surrounded 
by a staff of officers and Bedouin guard, 
the great man rode past. What an illustra- 
tion of the prophet’s cry ! 

Another day in the afternoon I was struck 
by the number of young girls and women 
in their gayest attire, who trooped past my 
tents to a green plateau above. Impelled 
by curiosity I strolled up, note book in hand, 
when my men came hurrying to me and told 
me men were not allowed to go near this 
assembly of women or to note what they 
did, so I turned to come away. One of the 
leaders of this women’s meeting caught sight 
of me. So grandly dressed was she with a 
helmet of silver coins on her head that I did 
not at first glance recognise her as the 
woman who supplied me twice a day with 
water and milk, and with whom I was on the 
best of terms, for I had given her a consider- 
able sum of money for an antique water-pot 
she possessed. She told me that as I was 
an “Effendi,” “the man of the book,” I 
might stay. Curious and pretty was the 
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sight ; they joined hands in rings and danced 
about, one or two in the centre, much like 
our village game of “kiss in the ring,” 
though many novel things were done. At 
its close two women came to me, and full of 
laughter, in which all the women joined, pre- 
sented me with two cakes of bread, in the 
shape of rings, with ornaments round the 
edges, and crescent moon, the symbol of 
Venus, marked in various places. Afterwards 





I found this was a dance for those who were 





married and wished to have children, and 
for those who were unmarried that they 
might arrive at that happy state and have 
like success and be blessed with sons, the 
greatest glory for an Eastern wife. Here 
then we have surviving the very thing done 
before the eyes of the prophet Jeremiah 
which made him say—‘ The women make 
cakes to the Queen of heaven.” One of those 
cakes survived the danger of travel and is 
now a prize in my cabinet of curiosities. 
HENRY A. HARPER. 





TRUE WOMANHOOD. 


FRIENDLY WORDS TO WORKING GIRLS. 


By tne Avutuor or “‘ Betrer Days ror WorkKING PEopte.” 


[HERE is hardly a more popular word in | 

all our language than — improvement. | 
What do we look for from children at) 
school? Improvement. What do we hope | 
for when our friends are sick? Improve- 
ment. What is the ambition of the farmer ? 
To improve his farm, increase the produce of 
his fields, improve the breed of cattle, and 
especially if he be a good man, improve the 
condition of the labourer. What delights 
the merchant or the trader? When busi- 
ness is improving. What makes the fortune 
of many a mechanist or engineer? To invent 
some improvement in machinery by means 
of which it may do double the work at half 
the cost. What, after the first blush, makes 
international exhibitions so attractive and 
popular? They are records of improvement, 
commemorations of progress, exhibitions of 
advancement, especially in the useful and 
industrial arts. What made the last few 
years a time of such depression to many ? 
Because, much though they longed for it, they 
could in no wise achieve any improvement. 
In farming, in shipping, in the profits of 
business generally, year followed year with 
mournful monotony, and the feeling of many 
a heart was groaned forth in the bitter words 
—‘“ No improvement, and no sign of any !” 

Yes, we are marvellously fond of improve- 
ment. The only department of the business 
in which the mass of people take little 
interest is self-improvement. All that con- 
cerns that department they are prone to 
leave to the natural course of things, just to 
fall out as circumstances may determine. Is 
this wise, is it right? Is there no possibility 
of effecting any improvement on ourselves ? 
Is the material here so hopelessly rotten that, 





like an old boot, such as you may find on 


the sea-shore, no improvement of it can be | 





thought of ? When you think a moment, is 
not the very opposite of this as clear as 
noon-day ? Is there anything capable of 
such unmeasurable, such infinite improve- 
ment, as the mysterious something which 
you call yourself? There is a vast diffe- 
rence in material value between a morsel of 
rough iron and a watch-spring. Yet the 
watch-spring is just the morsel of iron im- 


proved. It is said to be six hundred times 


more valuable in the one form than in the 
other. But between a mind neglected, dis- 
ordered, and unclean, and a mind regene- 
rated, spiritualized, purified, there is a far 
greater difference than between the morsel 
of rough iron and the watch-spring. Is not 
this, after all, the highest form of improve- 
ment, and is it not worthy to engage the 
best attention of all of us, and sure to bring 
us the very highest reward ? 

It is interesting to mark how much atten- 
tion has lately been turned, one after an- 
other, to various classes of the community, 
with a view to their improvement in every 
sense of the term. The first class that at- 
tracted special interest was children. About 
a hundred years ago a bright vision rose be- 
fore afew earnest people—the thought of the 
many thousand children who were then run- 
ning wild and neglected gathered intoSunday- 
schools, and taught by warm-hearted Christ- 
ians the blessed lessons of God’s grace and 
love. It was thought that if this could only 
be achieved a marvellous improvement would 
be effected, there would be a wonderful ad- 
vance towards the Millennium. Well, we 
have now Sunday-schools everywhere ; they 
have not fulfilled the highest expectations, 
but a measure of good has been done. The 
next class that engaged special attention was 
youngmen. Only gain over the young men 
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of the country to Christ, and send them out | 
to the world full of His spirit, what a noble | 
army of workers for Christ you would have, 
and what glorious results must come from 
their energy and zeal! And so in many 
places we have had Young Men’s Associa- | 
tions and other institutions ; and though here 

in the highest expectations have not been 
fulfilled, much good has doubtless been 
achieved. Next came the turn of mothers. 
Improve the mothers and you are sure to 
improve the family, and infuse into the next 
generation habits and aims that will make a 
wonderful transformation. And so mothers’ 
meetings and mothers’ prayer-meetings were | 
set up, all with a measure, though not the | 
highest measure, of success. 

Last, not least, has come the turn of young 
women. And here too the Christian imagi- 
nation drew a beautiful picture. Get our 
young women under the power of the pure, 
loving spirit of Christ, what a power you will 
call forth for good! Fill the land with good 
daughters and good sisters, to become in their 
turn good wives and good mothers, what a 
heavenly influence you will diffuse! Think 
what an influence a kind sweet sister will 
always have in a house; what a softening, 
purifying effect on her brothers! And at the 
time of life when young men begin to like 
the society of young women, what a mighty 
power for good might not bright, pure 
Christian young women have, drawing them 
off from wild, unwholesome pleasures, and 
alluring them to the ways and habits of 
Christian living! We rather think that this 
vision, the vision of sanctified maidenhood, 
is sometimes the brightest of any. It is such 
a beautiful picture, bright and happy girl- 
hood, pure in heart as the white dresses 
they often wear, making the companionship 
of earth none the less pleasant that their 
eyes are turned to heaven. Sure we are that 
the reverse of this picture is more appalling 
and heart-breaking than any other we can | 


and their temptations, and the devil is not 
slow to ply them. He sets for them appalling 
snares, and when they are caught in these 
snares and carried down to the depths the | 
ruin is overwhelming. Is there any more 
awful thought than that there is scarcely a 
e town in this country, or even in the | 
wide world, nay, hardly a village or hamlet, | 
which is not set right and left with traps for 
young women, and that everywhere such 
multitudes of them fall into the snare ? And | 
once they are entangled escape is so fearfully | 
difficult, so practically hopeless; they are | 


| young horse, fresh and full of spirit. 
| more we say, commend us to a church abound- 


swept along, many even with rare gifts and 
fine attractive qualities, till they land in the 
filthiest department of the devil’s service, 
and earn the wages of sin by drawing others 
to the gates of hell. 

This modern way into which we have got, 
of singling out classes in order to give them 
a special impulse upward, is, after all, not 
new but old. You have an interesting in- 
stance of it in the second chapter of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to Titus. Titus was a young 
minister who had a very difficult charge 
among a very rough people. To help him 
to raise them all, the Apostle advised him to 
take the various classes one by one, and try 
to raise them severally. He drew a model 
picture of each class, a wonderful ideal for 
the people of whom “one of their own 
prophets had said that they were always 
liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.” The aged 
men were to be sober, grave, temperate 
(never dishonouring their grey hairs by 
drunkenness) ; they were to be sound in faith, 
in charity, in patience, like the good man in 
the “ Cottar’s Saturday Night.” Commend us 
to a church full of old men like that! The 
aged women were to be in behaviour as be- 
cometh holiness—that is, persons conse- 
crated to God ; not false accusers, not given 
to much wine, teaching good things, teachers 
of good to the young women, like Anna in 
the Temple, mellow, pure, gracious. Again 
we say, commend us to a church full of such 
aged women! The young women were to be 
sober (very remarkable how that virtue is 
pressed on every class), to love their husbands, 
to love their children, to be discreet, chaste, 
keepers at home, good, obedient to their own 
husbands—yet again we say, commend us to 
a church with all its young women like 
these! The young men were to be sober- 
minded, self-controlled, indulging in no law- 
less ways under pretext of “sowing wild 
oats,” but keeping a firm bridle on them- 
selves, as they would keep a firm bridle on a 
Once 


ing in such young men! Servants (a class 
no pagan writer would have condescended 
to look at) were to be obedient to their 
own masters, and to please them well in all 
things, not answering again, not purloining, 
but showing all good fidelity, that they might 
adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour in 
all things. Blessed church, where all the 
servants are like that! And if you say, it is 
easy to draw beautiful pictures, but how in 
the world could such pictures be realised 
among these rough, false, sensual Cretans 4 
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the Apostle has his answer ready. It comes 
from the grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion. “The grace of God that bringeth 
salvation hath appeared to all men, teaching 
us that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world, looking for 
the blessed hope, even the glorious appearance 
of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Here is the spring of true improve- 
ment, of all that raises men nearer to God, of 
all that brings out the true capabilities of 
our nature, of all that makes us true men 
and true women. The starting-point is the 
grace of God. Not you dealing with God, 
but God dealing with you, coming to you in 
the person of Christ, and offering to you 
freely all the blessings of salvation in Him; 
not commanding you to work for salvation, 
but offering it to you as a free gift, a gift 
that includes a full and free pardon of all 
your sins, but brings you also into union 
with the Son of God, and gives you the privi- 
lege (if you would believe it) of drawing 
from Him all the grace needed to renew 
your nature and restore to you the lost 
image of your Maker. This is the road to 
improvement! Improvement is not the 
word for it, it is too tame a word ; it is the 
way by which you become partakers of the 
divine nature. This was the secret of the won- 
derful change wrought on these Cretans when 
they received the gospel. “Though they 
had lien among the pots, they became as the 
wings of a dove covered with silver, and her 
feathers with yellow gold.” 

It is from this starting-point that our 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, our 
Girls’ Friendly Societies, and similar institu- 
tions, take their departure in their efforts to 
do good. They see the capacity for an inde- 
finite and most glorious elevation in every 
young woman; they urge her to seek it, 
they help her t6 ‘attain it. You probably 
know the story of the Italian sculptor, 
who, seeing a great block of white marble, 
exclaimed, “I see an angel imprisoned in 
that block ; but I will set him free!” And 
he set to work with chisel and mallet, until 
at last the rude block was fashioned into the 
graceful form of a beautiful angel. The 
societies I have adverted to are not so ambi- 
tious ; they hardly expect to make angels ; 
they are content if they help to make true 
women. One of them uses the very expression 
—aims at fashioning every girl into a true 
woman. Nor need any girl aspire higher for 
the present life. Become a true woman, in 
the best sense of the term, and you fulfil all 








for which God created you; you reach the 
highest enjoyment of which you are capable, 
You will not have lived in vain. 

Let us think what this implies. 

1. First and foremost, a true woman is a 
Christian woman. She has come back to 
God through Jesus Christ. The relation, so 
necessary to the fulfilment of her life’s great 
end, so necessary to the harmony and de- 
velopment of all her powers and affections, 
to the ripening of her faculties—the true 
relation of creature to Creator, of child to 
parent, has been re-established. From the 
fountain of living waters she draws the 
strength, the inspiration, the ever-fresh im- 
pulses that quicken her to duty. In Christ, 
she is also like Christ, and His image is the 
consummation to which she ever aspires her- 
self, and after which she would have all her 
friends to be fashioned. 

2. A true woman is a conscientious woman. 
She follows the great Apostle in his rule of 
life—“ Herein do I exercise myself to have 
always a conscience void of offence toward 
God and toward man.” She does not play fast 
and loose with her conscience ; she does not 
make merry over its discomfitures ; her eye 
is single, and her whole body full of light. 
She strives neither to serve her own interest 
nor to please the world; she aims at doing 
the will of God, and prays for herself and 
for others with all her heart—* Thy will be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven.” 

3. A true woman is a modest woman. 
Modesty is the gift which God gives to 
every woman at first ; it is a gift which has 
survived the fall. The instinct of delicacy 
is the native dress of woman’s soul; it is 
only familiarity with evil that takes it away. 
It is at once an ornament and a protection. 

“So dear to heaven is saintly chastity, 
That when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt ; 
And in clear dream and solemn vision 
Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear, 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 

ins to cast a beam on th’ outward shape 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 
And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 
Till all be made immortal : but when lust 
By unchaste looks, loose gestures and foul talk, 
But most by lewd and lavish acts of sin, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 


Imbodies and imbrutes till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being.” (Comus.) 


4. A true woman is a helpful woman. 
She cannot see suffering without trying to 
remove it. She cannot see things crooked 
without desiring to make them straight. In 
her spirit of helpfulness she forgets herself. 
She is patient of wrong in her own case, but 
impatient in the case of others. It is the 
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self-denying love of the true woman that | forth around her. How wonderfully was the 
commands the love of her children. Mothers woman that was a sinner transformed when 
in humble life! if sometimes you feel it hard | Christ’s love fell on her! There was she, 
to have to sit so late and rise so early, to have | a pariah, an outcast, whom no respectable 
to work and work on till your backs ache | person would look at, whose touch, whose 
and your eyes burn, be comforted by the | breath would defile any one, yet Jesus pities 
thought that if your children have any right | her, encourages her, teaches her to hope. 
feeling at all, the remembrance of your life | How warmly she reflected back on Jesus the 
of toil will be held sacred to the last ; it will | love that had fallen on herself! We doubt 
make your memory dearer and dearer, and | not she reflected it on others too. And here 
they will tell of your life of loving labour to | is the true glory of woman in the world—to 
their children and children’s children, as | be like a sunbeam, brightening all around 
something to be more proud of than if you | her, comforting the miserable, helping the 
had rolled in a fine lady’s chariot and never | needy, cheering the desolate, sustaining the 
soiled a finger by contact with toil ! spirit of her husband, brightening the life of 
5. Once more, a true woman is a cheer-| her children, drawing out their affections, 
ful woman. She is not a brawler nor a_| enlivening their sports, and filling their home 
grumbler nor a scold, but bright, hopeful, | with gladness and joy. 
and encouraging. The conditions of herown| ‘Favour is deceitful and beauty is vain ; 
life may be hard, but Christian faith and | but a woman that feareth the Lord, she 
hope transfigure them, and make her calm | shall be praised. Give her of the fruit of 
and serene amidst all. Drinking in the | her hands, and let her own works praise her 
sunbeams of divine love she radiates them | in the gates.” 





WHERE ARE THE BUTTERFLIES ? 
By DARLEY DALE, 


Avruor or “Swattowratits anp Skippers,” “Sport Guy,” Etc. 


ING FROST, cold and hard, cruel and | and make themselves as happy and as com- 
severe, is on his throne ruling with a | fortable as they can while it lasts. Some of 
rod of iron, which even his beautiful wife, | them elect to spend the winter in the cater- 
the Snow-queen, is powerless to modify, un-| pillar stage, in which nearly half of our 
less the glorious sun comes to her aid! Nay, | British butterflies prefer to hibernate as 
she can be cruel as her consort, lovely and soft | caterpillars; some as chrysalids, some as 
and pure though she be, and in the midst of | butterflies; but the same species always 
her stern reign, which, by the way, like all | passes the winter in the same stage, and in 
discipline, is beneficial when not too severe, | the same or a similar place, and as the life 
comes a greater king, the Christmas King, |of a butterfly lasts a year, all butterflies 
the Christ-child, with His message of love | hibernate as butterflies or as chrysalids, or 
and peace, warming all our hearts, and with | as caterpillars, or while still only eggs. 
warm hearts we can defy King Frost and; Many and various are the winter retreats 
help others to defy him also. Yes, the Christ-| of the butterflies—hollow trees, churches, 
child has been with us again. Christmas has | barns, pigsties, stables ; any place where they 
come ; but the butterflies, where are they | are not likely to be disturbed will do for 
gone? They have no hearts to warm save | them. The great thing they aim at is seclu- 
“those embroidered on their wings.” | sion ; they fold up their wings back to back, 
Frail and beautiful creatures, flying flow-| and then hide themselves in a cranny or 
ers, children of the sun, angels of the | corner, as nearly as possible the colour of the 
spring, living jewels, they cannot live under | under surface of their wings, which in nearly 
King Frost’s government, they must seek a|all of the hibernators is some shade of 
milder rule, they must make themselves| brown. In spite of the precaution they 
scarce or they will perish. Where are they | exercise in folding up their wings, they are 
gone? Not so far as, perhaps, you would | nearly always damaged by the time the crea- 
guess ; not south with the swallows, nor to | tures emerge from their hiding-places. Some 
the’ Riviera with our invalids. They don’t | species do not wait for the spring to do this, 
fly away from the cold; they stay at home | a warm, sunny day during any month of the 
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the Apostle has his answer ready. It comes 
from the grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion. “The grace of God that bringeth 
salvation hath appeared to all men, teaching 
us that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world, looking for 
the blessed hope, even the glorious appearance 
of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Here is the spring of true improve- 
ment, of all that raises men nearer to God, of 
all that brings out the true capabilities of 
our nature, of all that makes us true men 
and true women. The starting-point is the 
grace of God. Not you dealing with God, 
but God dealing with you, coming to you in 
the person of Christ, and offering to you 
freely all the blessings of salvation in Him ; 
not commanding you to work for salvation, 
but offering it to you as a free gift, a gift 
that includes a full and free pardon of all 
your sins, but brings you also into union 
with the Son of God, and gives you the privi- 
lege (if you would believe it) of drawing 
from Him all the grace needed to renew 
your nature and restore to you the lost 
image of your Maker. This is the road to 
improvement! Improvement is not the 
word for it, it is too tame a word ; it is the 
way by which you become partakers of the 
divine nature. This was the secret of the won- 
derful change wrought on these Cretans when 
they received the gospel. “Though they 
had lien among the pots, they became as the 
wings of a dove covered with silver, and her 
feathers with yellow gold.” 

It is from this starting-point that our 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, our 
Girls’ Friendly Societies, and similar institu- 
tions, take their departure in their efforts to 
do good. They see the capacity for an inde- 
finite and most glorious elevation in every 
young woman; they urge her to seek it, 
they help her t6 ‘attain it. You probably 
know the story of the Italian sculptor, 
who, seeing a great block of white marble, 
exclaimed, “I see an angel imprisoned in 
that block ; but I will set him free!” And 
he set to work with chisel and mallet, until 
at last the rude block was fashioned into the 
graceful form of a beautiful angel. The 
societies I have adverted to are not so ambi- 
tious ; they hardly expect to make angels ; 
they are content if they help to make true 
women. One of them uses the very expression 
—aims at fashioning every girl into a true 
woman. Nor need any girl aspire higher for 
the present life. Become a true woman, in 
the best sense of the term, and you fulfil all 











for which God created you; you reach the 
highest enjoyment of which you are capable, 
You will not have lived in vain. 

Let us think what this implies. 

1. First and foremost, a true woman is a 
Christian woman. She has come back to 
God through Jesus Christ. The relation, so 
necessary to the fulfilment of her life’s great 
end, so necessary to the harmony and de- 
velopment of all her powers and affections, 
to the ripening of her faculties—the true 
relation of creature to Creator, of child to 
parent, has been re-established. From the 
fountain of living waters she draws the 
strength, the inspiration, the ever-fresh im- 
pulses that quicken her to duty. In Christ, 
she is also like Christ, and His image is the 
consummation to which she ever aspires her- 
self, and after which she would have all her 
friends to be fashioned. 

2. A true woman is a conscientious woman. 
She follows the great Apostle in his rule of 
life—“ Herein do I exercise myself to have 
always a conscience void of offence toward 
God and toward man.” She does not play fast 
and loose with her conscience ; she does not 
make merry over its discomfitures; her eye 
is single, and her whole body full of light. 
She strives neither to serve her own interest 
nor to please the world; she aims at doing 
the will of God, and prays for herself and 
for others with all her heart—“ Thy will be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven.” 

3. A true woman is a modest woman. 
Modesty is the gift which God gives to 
every woman at first ; it is a gift which has 
survived the fall. The instinct of delicacy 
is the native dress of woman’s soul; it is 
only familiarity with evil that takes it away. 
It is at once an ornament and a protection. 

“So dear to heaven is saintly chastity, 
That when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt ; 
And in clear dream and solemn vision 
Till off converse with heavenly habitanta 
Begins to cast a beam on th’ outward shape 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 
And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 
Till all be made immortal : but when lust 
By unchaste looks, loose gestures and foul talk, 
But most by lewd and lavish acts of sin, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 


Imbodies and imbrutes till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being.” (Comus.) 


4. A true woman is a helpful woman. 
She cannot see suffering without trying to 
remove it. She cannot see things crooked 
without desiring to make them straight. In 
her spirit of helpfulness she forgets herself. 
She is patient of wrong in her own case, but 
impatient in the case of others. It is the 
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self-denying love of the true woman that 
commands the love of her children. Mothers 
in humble life! if sometimes you feel it hard 
to have to sit so late and rise so early, to have 
to work and work on till your backs ache 
and your eyes burn, be comforted by the 
thought that if your children have any right 
feeling at all, the remembrance of your life 
of toil will be held sacred to the last ; it will 
make your memory dearer and dearer, and 
they will tell of your life of loving labour to 
their children and children’s children, as 
something to be more proud of than if you 
had rolled in a fine lady’s chariot and never 
soiled a finger by contact with toil ! 

5. Once more, a true woman is a cheer- 
ful woman. She is not a brawler nor a 
grumbler nor a scold, but bright, hopeful, 
and encouraging. The conditions of her own 
life may be hard, but Christian faith and 
hope transfigure them, and make her calm 
and serene amidst all. Drinking in the 
sunbeams of divine love she radiates them 


| forth around her. How wonderfully was the 
woman that was a sinner transformed when 
| Christ’s love fell on her! There was she, 
a pariah, an outcast, whom no respectable 
person would look at, whose touch, whose 
breath would defile any one, yet Jesus pities 
| her, encourages her, teaches her to hope. 
| How warmly she reflected back on Jesus the 
| love that had fallen on herself! We doubt 
not she reflected it on others too. And here 
| is the true glory of woman in the world—to 
be like a sunbeam, brightening all around 
her, comforting the miserable, helping the 
needy, cheering the desolate, sustaining the 
| spirit of her husband, brightening the life of 
| her children, drawing out their affections, 
| enlivening their sports, and filling their home 
with gladness and joy. 

“Favour is deceitful and beauty is vain ; 
but a woman that feareth the Lord, she 
|shall be praised. Give her of the fruit of 
| her hands, and let her own works praise her 
| in the gates.” 
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ING FROST, cold and hard, cruel and 
severe, is on his throne ruling with a 
rod of iron, which even his beautiful wife, 


| and make themselves as happy and as com- 
| fortable as they can while it lasts. Some of 
| them elect to spend the winter in the cater- 





the Snow-queen, is powerless to modify, un-| pillar stage, in which nearly half of our 
less the glorious sun comes to her aid! Nay, | British butterflies prefer to hibernate as 
she can be cruel as her consort, lovely and soft | caterpillars; some as chrysalids, some as 
and pure though she be, and in the midst of | butterflies; but the same species always 
her stern reign, which, by the way, like all | passes the winter in the same stage, and in 
discipline, is beneficial when not too severe, | the same or a similar place, and as the life 
comes a greater king, the Christmas King, | of a butterfly lasts a year, all butterflies 
the Christ-child, with His message of love | hibernate as butterflies or as chrysalids, or 
and peace, warming all our hearts, and with | as caterpillars, or while still only eggs. 
warm hearts we can defy King Frost and| Many and various are the winter retreats 
help others to defy him also. Yes, the Christ-| of the butterflies—hollow trees, churches, 
child has been with us again. Christmas has | barns, pigsties, stables ; any place where they 
come ; but the butterflies, where are they | are not likely to be disturbed will do for 
gone? They have no hearts to warm save | them. The great thing they aim at is seclu- 
“those embroidered on their wings.” | sion; they fold up their wings back to back, 
Frail and beautiful creatures, flying flow-| and then hide themselves in a cranny or 
ers, children of the sun, angels of the | corner, as nearly as possible the colour of the 
spring, living jewels, they cannot live under | under surface of their wings, which in nearly 
King Frost’s government, they must seek a all of the hibernators is some shade of 
milder rule, they must make themselves| brown. In spite of the precaution they 
scarce or they will perish. Where are they | exercise in folding up their wings, they are 
gone? Not so far as, perhaps, you would | nearly always damaged by the time the crea- 
guess ; not south with the swallows, nor to | tures emerge from their hiding-places. Some 
the’ Riviera with our invalids. They don’t | species do not wait for the spring to do this, 
fly away from the cold; they stay at home| a warm, sunny day during any month of the 
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year will tempt the Brimstone butterfly from 
his winter retreat, and many other species 
will venture out on an unusually fine day 
for a brief airing ; but they very soon go 
back to their quarters. This same Brim- 
stone takes care to fatten himself up well 
before he retires, and is always very fat and 
full of honey when he begins his long winter 
sleep. He is not always careful to choose 
a dry spot, and then his wings get mildewed 
and damaged by the damp. 

The hollow trunk of a tree, generally an 
oak, is a very favourite winter resort of the 
Peacock butterfly, who prefers to pass the 
winter with six or seven others of his kind, 
though he spends the time in sleeping. 
Sometimes he has been met with in less 
cosey quarters, in a stack of beech faggots ; 
but here, too, he was accompanied by other 
Peacocks and by his cousins the large and 
small tortoiseshells. The Red Admiral, in 
spite of his rank and his magnificent wings, 
will condescend to winter in a barn or a pig- 
sty, and is very rarely tempted to emerge 
from it till spring, when once again he flaunts 
his beauty in our gardens in his own bold and 
friendly manner. 

The Camberwell Beauty and the Painted 
Lady, rivals though they be, both hide them- 
selves from King Frost’s stern gaze in some 
warm corner, perhaps in a churchor a barn, but 
most likely in—alas! that such dainty ladies 
should have such bad taste —a pigsty, till the 
snow and frost have gone and they can safely 
venture out, with slightly damaged plumage, 
to be considered as passée by the new broods 
of the following August. 

Fresher far are those butterflies which 
pass the. winter in the chrysalis state, for 
their wings, though veined and coloured, are 
unexpanded and protected by the envelope 
of the chrysalis, the thin and delicate shroud 
in which they are swathed, from damp or 
mildew or any other cause which damages 
the wings of hibernating butterflies. The 
chrysalids are more primitive in their habits 
than the butterflies, for while the latter 
choose buildings for their wintering places, 
the chrysalids prefer the shelter which plants 
and trees afford. 

Among the reeds which fringe the Norfolk 
Broads the Swallow-tailed chrysalis swings 
his beautiful green body, with its black rings 
and red spots, upon a piece of his favourite 
hogs’-fennel until May, the colour and pat- 
tern of his handsome wings showing through 
his shroud during the latter part of his stay. 
Here though King Frost reigns supreme on 
the frozen surface of the Broad, Machaon is 








safe from his iron grasp. On the under-sur- 
face of primrose or cowslip leaves we may 
find his Grace the Duke of Burgundy curled 
up in his hairy shroud of yellowish-brown, 
dreaming perhaps of the woods in which he 
hopes to woo his bride with her dark-brown 
wings when smiling spring shall rouse him 
from his dreams. And then— 
“ From every chink 

And secret corner, where they slept away 

The wintry storms; or rising from their tombs 

To higher life, by myriads forth at once, 

Swarming they pour, of all the varied hues 

Their bennty-benming parent can disclose.” 

The Whites cling through the winter to 
their favourite cabbage or the wild mig- 
nonette, on which they live during the cater- 
pillar and chrysalis stage ; as butterflies they 
are more enterprising and are known to 
cross the sea in great numbers, though appa- 
rently they are not good sailors, for they 
always choose a calm day for their voyage, 
and they can alight on and arise from the 
waves as easily as on land ; but they are wise 
in their generation, and go abroad in the 
summer, passing the winter in their tem- 
porary shroud. This shroud in the Wood 
White is very beautiful, slender in shape and 
of a lovely pale-green colour, girt with pink 
bands ; the chrysalis fastens itself up for its 
winter sleep by its tail with a silken cable of 
fairy-like proportions round its body, to in- 
sure its safety as far as it is in its power. 

Perhaps the butterflies know that “heaven 
helps those who help themselves,” for they 
are careful todo all they can to protect them- 
selves through the storms and frosts of win- 
ter. Another of the Whites (Pieris daplidice), 
not content with tying itself up to the wild 
mignonette by a belt of silken thread wound 
round the middle of its body, hangs on by its 
feelers also, and then the wind may blow and 
the giant stems of Reseda lutea may bend and 
sway beneath it, but Daplidice hangs firmly 
on in his pale brown hammock, and bids defi- 
ance to gales and storms, for his belt, though 
silken, is strong. The butterfly who comes 
nearest to us at Christmas is the Azure Blue, 
for he passes the winter as a chrysalis on a 
holly-tree, and perhaps is often present in our 
churches or our houses during the festival, 
though so sound asleep that neither anthem 
nor song, the praises of the old nor the 
rippling laughter of the young, not even 
children’s voices, nor any other music, can 
waken him. 

They are lazy things these butterflies ; six 
months out of the twelve they pass in sleep, 
and during the other six they do nothing 
but eat and sleep, and flaunt their beautiful 
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wings in the warm sunshine. Yet they 
can work if they choose, for some of them 


actually spin themselves tents, in which to | 


pass the winter. A tent does not sound a 


comfortable dwelling-place for the winter | 


months in England, but the caterpillars of 
Crategi, or the Black Veined White, know 
what they are about, and they take care that 
their winter tent is of much heavier make 
than the gauzy canopy they bask under in 
summer. These caterpillars are very fond of 


The dark-green Fritillary dispenses with 
the trouble of making himself a winter- 
house, and hides his purplish-grey body at 
the roots of plants, and as his food is the 
dog-violet, it is among its roots that he 
passes his winter, availing himself of the 
kindly shelter they afford, and repaying the 
| mother plant by devouring her leaves as 
soon as his winter sleep is over. 

| The White Admiral butterfly is very wise 
jin his arrangements for the winter; it is 


society, and have no notion of spending their | well known to all butterfly-fanciers that the 
winter in lonely seclusion, so they make their | under surface of his wings is far more richly 
winter tent large enough to shelter a large | ornamented than the upper, and no doubt 
community of them, and here they spend | the Admiral is aware of the fact also, and so 
their Christmas packed close together for | to avoid damaging his wings, he passes the 
warmth, but directly the spring arrives they | winter in his caterpillar stage, and he is to 


separate. ‘‘Chacun pour soi” is their motto 
then, and each goes his own way, though in 
their case all roads lead to the hawthorn, 
their favourite food-plant. As a rule, all 
caterpillars pass their winter on their special 
food-plant, for as to eat is the aim and object 
of a caterpillar’s life, he eats up to the mo- 
ment he falls asleep, and begins to eat again 
directly he wakes. 

But Crategi is not the only caterpillar who 
provides himself with a tent for the winter, 


many others have the foresight to provide | 
themselves with some kind of shelter against | 
wind and rain, frost and cold. The Glanville | 
Fritillary weaves a tent shaped like a ball, | 


and to make it sufficiently strong and warm 


be found at Christmas-time on the trailing 
stems of the honeysuckle, and a very singu- 
‘lar object he is with his bright green body 
covered with red-branched spines; here he 
sleeps all through the youngest months of 
| the year, until in June he is to be seen float- 
|ing and sailing in his own most graceful 
fashion, for which he is so celebrated, in the 
|oak woods. And last and least, though 
most wonderful of all perhaps, are those 
precious caskets, those fairy vases, those 
miniature baskets which contain the germ 
of future insects, the butterflies’ eggs, which, 
hidden among leaves, live safely through the 
reign of King Frost, waiting for the sun to 
shine upon them and hatch them when the 





it weaves blades of grass in with its own silk, | winter is over, and then after crawling 
and fastens the whole miniature globe to the | through their caterpillar life, and sleeping 
narrow-leaved plantain. This caterpillar likes | through the chrysalis stage, they burst forth, 
to have a family party at Christmas, so his | glorious and beautiful, to spread their jew- 
tent is large enough to hold, at least, a dozen | elled wings in the blaze of day, happy 
of his species, and sometimes as many as fifty | types of happier mortals. 

or sixty will congregate together inside this | And so the butterfly’s Christmas has 
wonderful dome, surely as wonderful in its | neither joys nor sorrows, pleasures nor pains, 





way as the dome of St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s. | 
Another Fritillary makes himself a little 
house by drawing down two or three of the 
scabious leaves on which it feeds and fasten- | 
ing them together ; it then eats the walls of | 
its house, and moves on to build another. 
This is all very well for the summer, but in 
winter he requires a more permanent abode, 
so before he goes to sleep he spins himself a 
web to shelter him on the stems of the 
scabious, and then when the plant puts forth 
its young leaves in the spring he wakes up 


and feeds upon them. 


presents nor bills ; it is passed in sleep, per- 
haps in dreams, most likely in unconscious- 
| mess; many no doubt perish from various 
accidents, many we know survive to gladden 
the eyes of children, to cheer the walk of the 
sorrowiul ones of this earth, and thus if lazy 
they are not useless, they too have a mis- 
sion to fulfil, and with what grace and beauty 
| they fulfil it! 


“ Observe the insect race, ordained to keep 
The lazy Sabbath of a half-year’s sleep, 
Entombed beneath the filmy web they lie, 
And wait the influence of a kinder sky.” 





























THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE CATACOMBS. 





By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


my last paper I spoke of the significance | judgeth not as man judgeth—their Father 


N 
I of the special symbols in which the cata- | 


combs abound. Let us now see what lessons | 
as to the character of early Christianity we 
may derive from their inscriptions. Though 
most of the epitaphs are those of a very poor | 
and illiterate community ; though many of | 
them are rudely scrawled and badly spelt ; | 
though some of them are in mixed Greek and | 
Latin, showing that neither rank nor culture 
marked “the poor inhabitants below,” they 
will prove to us all the more what was the 
prevalent tone of thought respecting death 
and life among the nameless multitudes who | 
in those early ages had learnt to call Christ | 
their Lord. 

I. And first, in their view of death and of | 
the dead we may notice the instinct of uni- | 
versal charity. 

The rule de mortuis nil nisi bonum—not 
to criticise, not to speak evil of the dead, 
and least of all upon their tombs—is one 
dictated by the natural instincts of humanity. 


When a man has passed beyond the range | 
of human judgment, we feel that we can only | 


leave him to a judgment at once more lofty 
and more tender than ours. A child in a 
churchyard, reading the epitaphs of all the 
good fathers, and sons, and husbands whose 
death was recorded there, innocently asked, 


Well, there are few human beings who have 
not in them some gleam of goodness, and it 
is not for us to carve on stone the memory 
of the wicked. It is written in that awful | 
book which lies ever open before the throne | 
of God. I do not know of one epitaph in 
the catacombs which tells us that a bad | 
Christian is there interred. All sinful, yet | 
all redeemed, the Christians of the catacombs 

left their departed brethren to the mercy of 

the Merciful; consigned them to Him who 





|is to a Christian named Terentianus. 
“Where do they bury all the bad people then?” | 


and their God. 

II. But besides this universal charity, we 
see the proof of a universal hope. 

On heathen tombs we read that the dead 
man was “snatched away,” or “ paid the 
debt of nature.” The Christian monuments 
tell us that “he sleeps” or “ rests ;” and adds 
thousands of times, “ with a sublime mono- 
tony ”—a commonplace of Christianity un- 


| known to Paganism—that it is “in pace,” in 


peace. This is the main characteristic of 


| these Christian tombs. 


“ Fructuosus, thy soul is with the just.” 

“ Constantia, ever faithful, went to God.” 

“ Eternal light be to thee, Timothea, in Christ. 
She lived 13 years.” 

“ Agape, thou shalt live for ever.” 


Truly, as we can here best see, the Christians 


| didnot mournasthose without hope. On Pagan 


epitaphs we often read the wailing accent of 
an infinite despair. In Christian epitaphs we 
read of death welcomed as but a brief sepa- 
ration in that sweet society which shall shortly 
be more happily renewed. There is one epi- 
taph which is positively sublime in the care- 
less, unconscious audacity of the . defiance 
with which it ignores the fact of death. It 
He 
has died ; he has ineurred the intolerable in- 
dignity of dust to dust ; his body will crum- 
ble to ashes on its narrow ledge in that sub- 
terranean cell. As though all this were not 
sufficiently obvious about all who die and are 
buried, it was the fashion, till recently, even 


on Christian graves, to carve skulls and cross- 
bones, and grinning skeletons, and all the 
ghastly terrorism of decay. 
be more meaningless, anything more perfectly 
childish ? Is there any possible wisdom in 
being reminded on a tombstone that the 


Can anything 
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mortal remains of those we love will become 
a skeleton, and that the head will become a 
skull? Such symbols seem to me at once 
foolish and faithless. They dwell with morbid 
sensationalism on the mere accident of decay- 
ing dust. They preposterously travesty the 
true conception of death. These early Chris- 
tians viewed in a wholly different frame of 
mind that change which St. Francis of Assisi 
called “our sister, the death of the body ;” 
and, as though they viewed the threat of 
death only with a smile, the survivors of the 
dead Christian Terentianus wrote but a single 
word of epitaph upon his tomb. It was— 


“ Terentianus vivit.” 
“Terentianus, our dead Terentianus, lives!” 





And so, though with less terse and splendid | 
a boldness, on many other tombs it is} 
written— 


“ He rests well.” 

“ Victorina sleeps.” 

“ The sleeping place of Elpis.” 
“ Gaius taken home for ever.” 


Think of it, you who mourn! You who have 
followed son or husband, or wife, or mother 
to the grave; you have laid in hallowed 
earth all that your soul held dear. Death 
has taken, perhaps, your “ wee white rose of 
all the world.” Be comforted, father, mother, 
sister, brother ; your Terentianus lives ; your 
Victorina does but sleep ; your little Gaius is 
but “taken home for ever.” 

III. Next we see the beautiful, simple, un- 
affected resignation of these Christians. On 
Pagan tombs grief often expresses itself not 
only with passion, but even with an outburst 
of impotent wrath against ungrateful heaven 
or cruel destiny. How touching, in its un- 
availing revolt, is the cry of the poor Pagan 
maiden on her tomb :— 

“ T, Procope, lift wp my hands against God 
who took me hence, though I was innocent. She 
lived 20 years.” 


Contrast this with the sobbing fragment over 
a young man in the catacombs :— 


“ He gave; He took away. Bless the Lord.” * 


There is not a trace of any rebellious feeling 
on any epitaph in the catacombs. Even the 
simple word merens, “sorrowing,” is rare, 
and the word immerens, “undeserving the 
loss,” by which many of the heathens re- 
proached the decrees of heaven, is almost 
unknown. On the other hand, we have 
many inscriptions which look forward with 
perfect peace, not backward with regret; 





* See Dr. Maitland’s “Catacombs.” 





which remind, not of the brief anguish, but 
of the eternal joy ; not of the brief frustra- 
tion, but of the never-ending hope :— 


“ To Adrastus, our son, dear, sweet, most wm- 
nocent, who lived 17 years.” 

“To Feliz, aged 23, who went out of the world 
a virgin and a neophyte.” 

“ Marcus, innocent boy, you have already begun 
to be among the innocent. Let us cease weep- 
ing.” 

“To dear Cyriacus, sweetest son. 
Holy Spirit.” 

On a Pagan tomb we read— 


“ Farewell, farewell, O most sweet ; for ever 
and eternally farewell.” 
But Christianity knows nothing of eternal 


Live in the 


| farewells. On another Pagan tomb we read— 


“ Our hope was in our boy; now all ts ashes 
and lamentation.” 
But Christianity has the promise both of this 
life and of that which is to come, and places 
all her hopes, not on human affection, but on 
God, knowing that 


“Death, the great monitor, oft comes to prove 
*Tis dust we doat on, when ’tis man we love.” 
Here are more Pagan inscriptions. Mark 
the querulous complaint of this one :— 


“T have been seeking gain all my life, and 
always losing ; now death has come, and I can- 
not do either.” 


Then mark the utter perplexity of this :— 


“ Once I was not; now I am not; I know 
nothing about it; it does not concern me.” 


Once more, note in the one which follows 
that cynical and corrupting precept which 
St. Paul rebuked. 

“ Fortune makes many promises, but keeps 
none of them. Live then for the present hour.” 

There is no such querulous Epicureanism, 
no such utter perplexity, no such cynical 
indifference on the million tombs of the 
catacombs, as these typical Christian epitaphs 
will show :— 

“ Here lies Damalis, as God wills.” 

“ Marius, a young soldier, who lived enough 
while he spent his life for Christ.” 

“To Adeodata, a worthy virgin, and she rests 
here in peace, her Christ commanding her.” 

These represent the attitude towards death 
of the early Christians— 


‘Strange conquest, when the conqueror must die, 
And he is slain that wins the victory!” 


IV. But their resignation and contentment 
was by no means due to coldness. Again 
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and again we read the proofs of the infinite | 
sweetness and tenderness of the domestic | 
affections among these mourners. Nowhere 
else do we seem to hear the sob of natural 
affection more clearly than in the brief 
endearing way in which they speak of their 
lost ones. It is not the long epitaphs ver- | 
bosely descriptive of human excellencies | 
which touch us most. Of all the hun- 
dreds of inscriptions in Westminster Abbey, 
the most beautiful, the most affecting one, 
which, from its absolutely unpretentious 
simplicity, has served to embalm the memory 
of the little Yorkshire girl who lies below, is | 
one in the Cloisters which was specially dear 
to the childlike genius of the late Dean | 
Stanley. He used often to point it out to| 
visitors as the only one in all the Abbey which 
resembled the inscriptions in the catacombs. 
It is simply— 
“ Jane Lister, 
Dear childe. 
1688.” 


The little girl had died at a troubled epoch, 
when civil discord was raging, and the pas- 
sions of Englishmen were inflamed to fury | 
against each other ; but of all this the parents | 
think not. They simply drop their quiet 
tear upon the young child’s grave. So it is 
in the catacombs. Multitudes of little chil- 
dren are buried there, and pathetically brief 
are the terms in which the parents speak of 
them, as though to one another and their 
friends :— 


“ Sweet and innocent soul.” 

“ Innocent little one.” 

“ Tittle lamb of God.” 

* Innocent little lamb.” 

“ My little guileless dove.” 

“ To Pastor, a gobd and innocent son.” 

“ Florentius, an infant, lived seven years, and 
received rest.” 


Here is an infant of two years who died inter 
manus parentum ; there a youth who always 
lived most innocently with his parents. 

Yes ; they are rudely written, but are they 
not— 

“ Full of hope, and yet of heartbreak, 
Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the here and the hereafter ?” 

Dark, then as now, was the cloud of sorrow 
and bereavement ; but then as now, to true 
Christian souls it was silvered with the holy 
light of faith and cheerful resignation to the 
will of God. And here, in these ancient rest- 
ing places, have been found even the little 





playthings which were buried with the chil- 
dren in all the fondness of affection. 





Tn one | 


grave was found a little ivory-jointed doll, 
which had been dear to some Christian maiden 
well-nigh two thousand years ago. 

V. But it is yet more valuable to find here 
the proofs that Christianity had purified be- 
yond conception the family life of the world 
—almost, it may be said, had created it in 
its highest ideal. Read the contemporary 
Pagan writers of the early centuries, and you 
will see that, in that old heathen world, family 
life, partly through the debasing institution 
of slavery, partly through the universal re- 
laxation of morals, was corrupt to its inmost 
core. The historians show us the disgraceful 
facility and frequency of divorce ; the satirists 
tell us of women who counted their years by 
the number of their husbands. But at a 
time stained by such and by far worse in- 
famies, how delightful it is to read of the 
restoration to the world of the sweet lost 
ideal of a holy home, and the realisation of 
what Tertullian describes as the supreme 
blessedness of a Christian marriage! For 


| among these inscriptions we read that “A 


and B lived together so many years ”—ten, 
twenty, even as many as fifty and sixty, 
“always at one” (semper concordes), or “with- 
out any cause of complaint,” or “in uninter- 
rupted union of heart” (sine lesione animi). 
‘My dearest husband.” ‘ Amerimus, to his 
dearest well-deserving wife.” They had the 
infinite charm of domestic life to support them 
amid the anguish of trial; amid the world 
lying in darkness they had kindled the light 
of home. 

VI. In truth the elevation of all woman- 
hood was one of the distinctive glories of 
Christianity. The woman was no mere de- 
spised toy or household drudge ; she was the 
companion of her husband, loved and re- 
spected, crowned with honour, robed in the 
garments of chastity, a sharer in all his efforts, 
in all his hopes. Christian motherhood was 
the admirable creation of the new faith. 
“Heavens! what women there are among 
these Christians!” exclaimed with envy the 
Pagan sophist Libanius, when he heard how 
Anthusa, the mother of St. Chrysostom, had 
consecrated her youthful widowhood to the 
training of her boy. Nor are there lovelier 
pictures of devotion and purity in all anti- 
quity than those of Monica, the mother of 
St. Augustine; Nonna, the mother of St. Gre- 
gory ; Emmeleia, the mother, and Macrina, 
the sister of St. Basil; Marcellina, the sister 
of St. Ambrose. If the sons of Spartan 
mothers were heroes, the sons of Christian 
mothers often became, through their gentle 
influence, dear saints of God. 
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VII. And yet you must not think that 
they wrapped themselves in the mere 
“ slightly-expanded egotism” of domestic feli- 
city, and, content therewith, neglected their 
common duties to the world. Those duties 
were fully recognised. 


“ Amicus omnium.” 
“ Amator pauperum.” 
“ Amator omnium.” 


Such epitaphs are found here ; and how im- 
possible it would be to find anything ap- 
proaching to this Christian grace of universal 
charity on any Pagan tomb. And we find 
again and again one touching proof of their 
charity and tenderness. Among the ancient 
Pagans—alike the polished Greeks and the 
manly Romans—there prevailed the horrible 
custom of infanticide. When a man had one 
or two children, he thought no shame of the 
crime of exposing his children to perish on 
the lonely hills or the steps of temples, unless 
they were taken up and nurtured by the 
chance pity of some passers-by. So hideously 
common was this form of murder that, before 
the whole Senate, a Roman noble had said 
openly and unreproved that he supposed 
there was not one of his hearers in the Senate 
who had not, at some time or other, aban- 
doned his little new-born infants to perish. 
Now it was the custom of pitying Christians 
then, just as it is the work of Christian sister- 
hoods in China now, to take up and train for 
God and for Christ these poor waifs and 
strays of Pagan criminality, this jetsam and 
flotsam of the cruel ocean of heathen vice. 
Children so rescued and trained were called 
alumni, or “ foster-children ;” and many an 
inscription in the catacombs speaks hopefully 
and tenderly of these alumni, saved by Chris- 
tian pity and nurtured by Christian love. 
VIII. But if these predominant character- 
istics of peace and resignation amid life’s 
natural yet crushing sorrows is remarkable 
on the ordinary tombs, how much more strik- 
ing does it become when it was confronted 
with martyrdom! There were Christian souls 
who were not lacking in the power of tremen- 
dous indignation. Read the Apocalypse of 
St. John. Listen to the almost fierce cry of 
the impatient souls under the altar, “ How 
long, O Lord, how long dost thou not avenge 
our blood on them that dwell on the earth?” 
Read again the vision of doom, when the 
horsemen ride in the blood of men for a thou- 
sand furlongs bridle deep. But though the 
horror, the agony, the portentous injustice of 
the Neronian persecution—though the spec- 
tacle which it presented of the powers of evil 





shamelessly arrayed against, shamelessly tri- 
umphant over, the innocence of the saints— 
awoke that thundering reverberation from the 
smitten strings of a Chvistian heart, yet here 
in the catacombs we have no trace of it. Just 
as there is not one murmur against God be- 
cause of this awful spectacle of love repaid 
by loathing and innocence crushed out of the 
world in anguish, so there is not a single cry 
of indignation against the detestable guilt 
and cruelty of man. One of the early bishops 
of Rome was exiled and slain, yet on his 
tomb is nothing but the three brief words— 


“Cornelius, Bishop, Martyr.” 
Again— 

“ Here Gordian, the courier from Gaul, 
strangled for the faith with his whole family, 


rests in peace. The maidservant Theophila erected 
this.” 


The poor maidservant does her duty to her 
martyred master and his family, but she 
utters no word of murmuring. 


“ Alexander is not dead, but lives above the 
stars, and his body rests in this tomb. For while 
on his knees and about to sacrifice to the true God, 
he was led away to execution. O sad times, in 
which among sacred rites and prayers even in 
caverns we are not safe. What can be more 
wretched than such alife? and what than such a 
death, when they cannot even be buried by their 
friends and relations? Still at the end they 
gleam like stars in heaven.” 


There speaks, indeed, some half-indignant 
and deeply sorrowing Christian soul; but 
such a tone is very rare, though even in this 
inscription there is no complaint—only a cry 
of anguish succeeded by the certainty of 
hope. 

IX. Another remarkable point is the com- 
plete suppression of what would remind us 
of physical torture. There is in Rome a 
little round church dedicated to the first 
martyr, St. Stephen, and opened only on his 
day, of which the frescoed walls are perfectly 
horrible with crude representations of the 
agonies of men who are being martyred with 
all the inventiveness of diabolical cruelty. 
In the catacombs there is absolutely nothing 
of this kind, nothing even which resembles 
it. With the innate and characteristic joy- 
ousness which was their special gift from 
God, even when they were face to face with 
martyrdom, those early Christians still held 
fast the faith that the victory over sin and 
death was already won. Even the torments 
of steel and fiame were veiled in flowers ; 
the dimness of anguish was lost in a sea 
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of light. There is scarcely one picture, 
scarcely one early Christian gem which even 


indicates the way in which the martyrs died. | 
Such pictures might have cherished the pas- | 


sion of vindictiveness, which they deemed to 
be unworthy there. “ You might think,” 
says a French writer, “that there were no 
victims, since Christianity has made no allu- 
sions to their sufferings.” 

X. I will touch but on one more charac- 
teristic of these inscriptions—their view, | 
namely, of the equality and of the simplicity | 
of life. Not Pagans only, but Christians, in | 
later days, have lavished the most costly | 
splendours upon their tombs. They have | 
even built huge mausoleums to eternise their 
names. 
and pretentious, as so many in Westminster | 
Abbey, with pompous titles and armorial 
blazonings. In the grandeur and agitation | 
of life they have forgotten the solemn mys- | 
tery of death. This is especially the case | 
in ages of deepening worldliness. During | 
days of religious feeling, the one attitude for 
the dead as carved upon their tombs is to lie 
face upwards, with their hands clasped upon 
their breasts. “Two praying hands,” says 
the Russian proverb, “and life is done.” But | 
later on you see them carved upon their 
knees; then standing upright in their armour ; 
then sitting, and even lolling on their chairs; 
and at last, as in the statue of Chatham, ges- 


ticulating in all the passion of oratory. Thus, | 


gradually, does the nearness and fascination 
of life and of the world overpower all the 
eternal thoughts suggested by death, judg- 
ment, and eternity. 

We see the same tendency in the long 
eulogy of virtues, the fulsome elaboration of 
offices and distinctions. 
reality of death brushed by the rustling mas- 
querade of life.” In the catacombs all is 
otherwise. As “ali equal are within the 
Church’s gate,” so all are equal there. There 
are no costly monuments like the huge struc- 
tures of eighteenth-century vanity. It was 
a time of colossal fortunes side by side with 
the most squalid poverty. An income of 


£80,000 a year only placed a Senator in the 
second grade of wealth; slaves were looked 
But here in the 


on as scarcely human. 


Thus is “the hard | 





catacombs there is neither Jew nor Greek; 
there is neither bond nor free; there is 
neither ruled nor ruling. The servant there 
is as his master; the rich and poor. meet 
| together ; the Lord is the Maker of them all. 

A humble name, a single date, six feet of the 

common earth, is enough there even for Pope 

and martyr. For those early Christians felt 
| that Death dwarfs the petty altitudes of all 
| earthly distinctions, and that— 


** We shall all be equal at the last 
Or ranked according to life’s natural grades, 
Fathers; sons, brothers, wives—not rich, not great, 
Nor noble.”’ 


We see that gladness—or rather, to give 
the true force of the word dyd\Avaois—exul- 
tant and triumphant gladness; and d¢eé- 


They have made their tombs costly | Aorys, simplicity (Acts ii. .46), an even sweet- 


ness of feeling, “as of a plain without stones, 
as of a field without furrows,” were the pre- 
dominant characteristics of that early Chris- 
tian life, when the new wine of the kingdom 
of heaven, shed into their veins from the 
branches of the true Vine, breathed “ joyance 
into their faces and abounding courage into 
their hearts.” To them- poor and persecuted, 
roses and evergreen leaves, and purple 
grapes, and playing children, and sheep in 
green pastures, seemed truer and more na- 
tural symbols on the tomb of death than the 
faithless fertility of our grinning skulls and 
ghastly anatomies. To them the thought of 
Christ’s second coming was a thousandfold 
nearer than to us, and it caused them a 
bright, yearning expectancy, not an abject 
grovelling alarm. Far has a corrupted Chris- 
tianity-departed from the sweet glad spirit 
of its early days! Monastic, macerated, 
furiously orthodox, full of jealous hatred, 
burdened with human ordinances, dominated 
by the spirit of fear, not of power, and of 
love, and of a sound mind, its boasted Catho- 
licity is too often mere medizvalism, and it 
has made sin and terror—not God and love 
—the centre of its system; a devil and not 
a Father the deity of its theology. We must 
return, not to the corrupted fourth and fifth 
| centuries, not to sacerdotalism and Roman- 
ism, but to the first century and to primi- 
tive Christianity, if we would have “ beauty 
| for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the 
| garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 
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FUGIT HORA, ORA! 
By CLARA THWAITES. 


HE Pleasaunce slopes towards the shining river, 
Upon its mossy lawn the sun-dial stands, 
The ivied dial with this motto ever 
Pointed by shadowy and warning hands, 
Fugit Hora, Ora! 


Perchance, a friar grey, whose days were numbered, 
Carved the deep warning ere he passed away, 
And fleeting generations ere they slumbered 
Pondered the motto in their little day,— 
Fugit Hora, Ora ! 


Amid the cloisters of the abbey olden 
The faltering chimes declare the lapse of time, 
And through their arches ring their voices golden, 
In broken utterance, the plaintive rhyme, 
Fugit Hora, Ora! 





How many a youth, how many a gentle maiden, 
Wandered at will beneath the linden shade, 

And by the dial sauntered flower-laden, 
Nor dreamed that life must fleet, that youth must 


fade,— 
Fugit Hora, Ora! 


And many a mourner, lonely vigil keeping, 
While bells were tolling through the cloisters dim, 
Carried this burden, as a voice of weeping, 
Through mournful requiem and funeral hymn,— 
Fugit Hora, Ora ! 


When sunshine gleams upon the shining river, 

Or storm and shadow o’er the Pleasaunce sweep, 
With stony lips the dial whispers ever 

To those who triumph, and to those who weep— 
Fugit Hora, Ora! 
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By tue Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A., Avruor or ‘‘ Manners Maxytu May,” ETc. 


I,— LIVINGSTONE. 


E all know that the word martyr is a 
Greek word meaning witness. A 
martyr is one who bears testimony to his 
belief in religion. In the first ages of the 


Church, and even down to late times, men, | 


women, and children did this by cheerfully 
submitting to horrible tortures and cruel 
deaths. We, in this country at least, are 
burt by no such persecutions and so we 
speak and think as if the days of martyrdom 
or of bearing witness were over. If it were 
so the days of religion would be over; but 
that it is not so is proved by the existence 
of the very best kind of Christian Evidence 
Society—people who witness for Christ in 
their lives. And this is perhaps more diffi- 
cult to do than even to die for Him. Has 


the nineteenth century had no martyrs? To | 


mention Livingstone, Gordon, and Patteson 


is to answer this question. They witnessed | 


for the truth of the Christian religion in 
their lives and in their deaths. 

All kinds of bad things are said of the 
century in which we live. It is called un- 
believing, but Livingstone, Gordon, and 
Patteson believed in historical Christianity 
almost as firmly as the Apostles themselves, 
and their belief made them what they were. 
Our age is said to be one of enervating 


luxury, yet these three men gave up, in| 


order to serve God and man, ease and peace 
and comfort. No doubt we are a selfish 
generation, but there were at least three 


men in our day who had a most chivalrous | 


care for the weak and oppressed. 

Every one knows something about Living- 
stone, Gordon, and Patteson, but it may be 
useful to refresh the memory of our readers 


and give them a short but accurate account | 


of these “three martyrs of the nineteenth 


century,” as they have been called by a writer | 
to whom I am indebted for much of my in- | 


formation. 

David Livingstone was born in 1813 “of 
poor and pious parents.” One of his ancestors 
had, on his deathbed, called all his children 
around him and said, “I have searched most 
carefully through all the traditions 1 could 
find of our family, and I could never discover 
that there was a dishonest man among our 
forefathers. If, therefore, any of you or any 
of your children should take to dishonest 
ways, it will not be because it runs in our 


blood ; it does not belong to you.. I leave 
| this precept with you: be honest!” His 
grandfather on his mother’s side received 
| his first religious imipressions at an open-air 
service, held while the congregation stood 
| ankle-deep in snow ; but he used to say, “I 
| had no feeling of cold that day.” 

Neil Livingstone, the great traveller’s 
| father, learned. Gaelic in order to be able to 
read the Bible to his old Highland mother. 
| In spite of ridicule and opposition he became 
a teetotaller in order to help those who were 
|tempted. He was a Sunday-school teacher 
/and much interested in missions. He was 
| quick in temper, but most tender-hearted and 
| gentle. He knew when dying that his son 
was on his voyage home, and wished very 
much to see him. “ But the will of the Lord 
be done,” he said; and then after a pause, 
“T think I'll know whatever is worth know- 
ing about him.” 

Like most great men Livingstone had a 
good mother, whose busy, orderly ways, with 
a constant flow of cheerfulness, made her 
| home a happy place. There was in it an 
| industry that never lost an hour, a thrift 
that made the most of everything, a love of 
| books that showed the presence of a culti- 
| vated taste, and a fear of God that dignified 
the life it moulded and controlled. 

When ten years of age David began to 
| work at a cotton mill, but he still indulged 
| in that love of reading which had made him 
purchase Ruddiman’s “Rudiments of Latin ” 
| out of the first money he ever earned. With 
his book day after day before him on the 
spinning-jenny he faithfully earned his 
wages, and at the same time by intervals, 
“never more than a minute at a time,” 
| gathered in the stores of knowledge he after- 
wards turned to such account. Years after- 
wards, when addressing cotton-spinners, he 
| said, “Had it been possible, I would have 
liked to begin again in the same lowly 
| style, and to pass through the same hardy 
| training.” 
| His father had a dread of books of science, 
| but to him “that other kind of light,” as he 
| afterwards called it, seemed always to be as 
| necessarily from the source of light as the 
revealed truths of religion, and “the last 
| application of the rod” he endured was for 
| refusing to read a religious book which was 
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unenlightening. 


simples.” 
At nine years of age Livingstone had 
received a prize for saying Psalm 119th 


through with only five mistakes, and not long 


after the dying advice given him by an aged 
Sunday-school teacher had made an impres- 
sion upon him which he never forgot. ‘“‘ Now, 
lad!” were the faithful words, “ make reli- 
gion the every-day business of your life, not 
a thing of fits and starts; for, if you do, 
temptation and other things will get the 
better of you.” It was not, however, until 
his twentieth year that the light came which 
guided his whole life. ‘The change,” he 
wrote, “was like what maybe supposed would 
take place were it possible to cure a case of 
‘colour-blindness.’ The perfect freeness with 
which the pardon of all our guilt is offered 
in God’s book drew forth feelings of affec- 
tionate love to Him who bought us with His 
blood, and a sense of deep obligation to Him 
for His mercy has influenced, in some small 
measure, my conduct ever since.” 

Until he wastwenty-three years of age David 
Livingstone remained quietly in the factory. 
Four years more passed before he entered 
on his missionary career. Of two of these, 


the winters were spent in study at the Uni- | 
versity of Glasgow, when he lived in a room | 
for which he paid two shillings a week, and | 


the summers in working at the loom to earn 
the means of doing so. He had to work 


From his earliest days | to commend Christianity to their hearts and 
books were to him but one of the many 
modes of learning. “Limited as my time 
was,” he writes, “I found opportunities 
to scour the whole country collecting 


consciences.” Livingstone’s career has given 
| to us a quite new conception of missionary 
| work. We have come to see that it means 
a great deal more than mere preaching. He 
| sald of himself, “I am a very poor preacher, 
| having a bad delivery.” Called on unex- 
| pectedly to preach his first sermon he took 
| his text, read it very deliberately, and there 
}and then the sermon had fled. Midnight 
| darkness came on him, and he abruptly said, 
“‘ Friends, I have forgotten all I had to say,” 
and hurrying out of the pulpit, he left the 
| chapel. Yet if we look on sermons “as of 
| the nature rather of trumpet calls in a battle 
|than of music at a parade,” his were by no 
|means uncertain. “But the truth which I 
| uttered,” he says on one occasion, “ seemed 
'to plague very much the person who sup- 
plies the missionaries with waggons and oxen.” 
| They were very bad ones. 
| When asked where he would like to go as 
| @ missionary, he answered, ‘ Anywhere if it 
|is only forward. My life may be spent as 
| profitably as a pioneer as in any other way. 
We must penetrate Africa.” All that con- 
tributed to this end was embraced in his 
interests, from the simple preaching of 
Christ to wild tribes who had never heard 
His name, to carefully taking, however weary, 
those accurate astronomical observation: 
which made his travels geographical explora- 
tions, or to counting the “thirty-two edible 
roots and forty-two edible fruits” in regions 
he thought appropriate for colonisation. 
It will be long before the tradition of his 
sojourn dies out among the native tribes, 








hard because he determined to add the study | who almost, without exception, treated him 


of medicine to that of theology. He learned 


|as a superior being. His treatment of them 


the use of the turning-lathe and other tools, | was always tender, gentle, and gentlemanly. 


and every bit of the knowledge, practical 
and theoretical, thus acquired came into use 
afterwards, in the canal and road making, 


house-building, and medical practice of his | 


missionary life. The assistant professor 


whose classes in chemistry he attended used | 
to speak of him as “the best man he ever | 


knew, with more of true filial trust in God, 


more of the spirit of Christ, more of integrity, | 
purity, and simplicity of character, and of | 


self-denying love for his fellow-men.” 


He had a very high ideal of what a mis- | 


sionary’s life should be. “His object,” he 
writes, “is to make known the Gospel, by 


preaching, exhortation, and instruction of | 


the young, improving as far as in his power 


the temporal condition of those among whom | 


he labours by introducing the arts and 


sciences of civilisation, and doing everything | 





| The first thing, he believed, was to win their 


confidence, and this, he said, was best accom- 
plished by showing that he trusted them. 
“Tt sets them at their ease,” he said, “‘.to 
see that you can fall asleep fearlessly in the 
midst of them.” It did not seem even to 
occur to him that to fall asleep amidst such 
surroundings required an unusual amount of 
courage. He held with St. Xavier that the 
smallest acts of friendship, an obliging word 
and civil look, are no despicable part of the 
missionary armour. He always attended to 
his person and dress with scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, “remembering his mother’s lessons in 
childhood,” and determined to teach the 
natives practically what Christian civilisa- 
tion means. His vision of what every man 
could become again and again evoked the 
qualities he believed in. For him savages 
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were willing to work at canal and road 
making. To save him, when he fell from 


his ox into a dangerous river, twenty of them | 


plunged into it at the risk of their lives. 
Though he had by no means a winning 


face, Livingstone had an indescribable charm | 


He | 


about him that attracted every one. 
was never afraid he said of a man witha 
hearty laugh, and his own laugh is de- 
scribed as “laughter from head to heel.” 
He was cheerful and genial, and he much 


regretted that he had not felt it his duty | 


while spending all his energies in teaching 
the heathen, to devote a special portion of 
his time to playing with his children. 
tender pitifulness was as easily stirred as his 
sense of the ludicrous. He always contended 
against the wanton slaughter of wild animals, 
and he gave a most pathetic account of a 
mother elephant sheltering her young, and 
even caressing it with her trunk, while she 
was bleeding to death under the javelins of 
her pursuers. He had a great objection to 
school-keeping, but he set himself to it as a 
matter of duty and soon came to like it. 
That was his way in everything. 

In 1844 Livingstone married Mary, the 
daughter of Dr. Moffat. She shared his ad- 


venturous life in Africa for the next eight | 


years. During these years they built three 
successive houses in three successive stations. 
The first, which he worked so hard to pre- 
pare for his bride, he gave up to another 
missionary, who had most unjustly accused 
him of taking too large a portion of the mis- 
sion property, rather than make any scandal 
among the heathen. 

The account of the daily toil of Dr. 
Livingstone and his wife is indeed wonder- 
ful, and this was varied by perilous excur- 
sions to give medical or any other assistance. 
For instance, a black rhinoceros had fright- 
fully wounded the driver of a waggon; a 


messenger ran ten miles to fetch Dr. Living- | 


stone. It was dusk when he arrived; but in 
spite of the remonstrances of his friends the 


doctor rode through the forest at night, ex- | 
| thirsty, dreaming of feasts with the fever- 


posed to wild beasts, and then rode back the 
same perilous way. Another time he relin- 
quished some scientific investigations of much 
importance, in a place he had reached with 
toil and difficulty, to accompany, through a 
country infested with lions, a brother mis- 
sionary who had heard suddenly of the illness 
of his child, and give medical advice. Before 
setting out with his wife and children on a 
perilous expedition he wrote to his sister: 
“Fever may cut us off. I feel much when I 
think of the children dying ; but I would 


His | 
the idea that Africa is not open if I perish 








| venture everything for Christ. Pity I have 


so little to give.” 

He had no fear for himself. “If God,” 
he used to say, “has accepted my services, 
then my life is charmed until my work is 
done. Death is a glorious event to one going 
to Jesus.” When a hostile chief threatened 
him at the junction of the rivers Loangwa 
and Zambesi, just when he believed he was 
on the eve of discovering the region for a 
new station and Christian colony, he wrote as 
follows in his journal :—“ O Jesus, grant me 
resignation to Thy will. But wilt Thou per- 
mit me to plead for Africa? The cause is 
Thine! What an impulse will be given to 


now.” (He considered his own death but 
an unfortunate incident hindering his great 
purpose.) Much turmoil of spirit in view 
of having all my plans for the entrance on 
this great region knocked on the head by 
savages. But ‘Go ye, and teach all nations, 
and lo I am with you alway, even to the end 
of the world.’ It is the word of a gentleman 


| of the most sacred and strictest honour, and 


there’s an end on’t.. I will not cross fur- 
tively, as I intended, to-night. It would 
appear as a flight ; and should such a man as 
I flee? Nay, verily, I shall take observa- 
tions for longitude and latitude to-night, 
though they may be the last. I feel quite 
calm now, thank God !” When, on one of his 
expeditions, after immense toil he arrived at 
the West Coast, he found an English ship in 
which he might have gone home ; but he never 
hesitated as to his duty of taking the poor 


| black escort back that weary and perilous 


journey of months across the continent to 
their homes. It so happened that the ship 
in which he refused a passage went down on 
her homeward voyage. He said that he 


| knew he would be cut off, but that he was 


determined to open up Africa and expose 
the slave trade, its “open sore.” “Ido not 
know if I am to go on the shelf or not; if 
so, I make Africa my shelf.” “Lame and 
footsore with long journeying, hungry and 


dreams of starvation, often prostrated by 
pneumonia, dysentery, fever, sometimes help- 
less with fits of insensibility, often suffering 
excruciating pain, old and shaky,” his cheeks 
fallen in, his mouth almost toothless with 
biting hard, uncooked maize, the fine consti- 
tution ruined at fifty-seven, an object of 
compassion to some of the more humane of 
the slave-traders he was endeavouring to 
defeat, he suffered all this willingly day by 
day, and year by year, that the terrible 
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| 
sights he saw might be written on the heart 
of England in his blood. 

And yet he would never allow people to 
speak of him as making any sacrifices in 
Africa, ‘‘Can that be called a sacrifice,” he 
asked, “which is simply paid back as part 
of a great debt owing to our God, which we , 
can never repay? Is that a sacrifice which 
brings its own blest reward in healthful acti- 
vity, the consciousness of doing good, peace 
of mind, and a bright hope of a glorious 
destiny hereafter? Away with the word in 
such a view and with such a thought? It is 
emphatically no sacrifice. Say, rather, it is 
a privilege.” 

His disinterestedness as to personal aims 
was so absolute that, when Lord Palmer- 
ston asked what he could do for him, it | 
never occurred to him to ask anything for | 
himself or children, but only that facilities | 
might be given by which he could gain | 
access to the Central African highlands. He 
made a little fortune by the book he pub- 
lished on returning the first time to Eng- 
land; but he gave it all to the Zambesi 
mission, except just enough to educate his | 
children. And later, in order to provide a| 
missionary for his beloved Makolo Africans | 
he mortgaged for three years the £500 a | 
year which he received as the salary of his 
consulate froma the Government. He pro- 
posed to give the thirty guineas once offered 
him for a lecture to help to fit up a room on 
the plan of the French cafés, “where men 
might talk and laugh and read papers.” 
Some there were who, taking a narrow view 
of religious work, thought that Livingstone’s 
was not sufficiently of this character. He 
thus answered. “I have laboured in bricks 
- and mortar, at the forge and the carpenter’s 
bench, as well as in preaching and individual 
speaking. I feel I am serving God when 
shooting a buffalo for my men or when 











taking an astronomical observation. But, 
knowing that some do believe that opening 
up a new country to the sympathies of 
Christendom is not a proper object for the 
agent of a missionary society, I now refrain 
from taking any salary from the society with 
which I was connected.” 

In this short sketch we have not gone into 
the details of Livingstone’s expeditions, but 
have only described very briefly the sort of 
man he was, and how in all that he did he 
was a true martyr or witness to the power of 
Christ’s religion. We know that he was 


faithful even unto death in the cause of 
| humanity, but in speaking of him as a martyr 
| or witness we have been thinking rather of 


his life, which might be described as having 
been “the practice of the presence of God.” 
“For four months and four days,” Mr. Stan- 
ley writes, “I lived with him in the same 
house, the same boat, or the same tent, and 
I never found a fault in him. Every day’s 
life with him added to my admiration for 
him.” All who knew him, of whatever 
colour or nationality, bore the same testi- 
mony. He was a pure and tender-hearted 
man, full of humanity and sympathy, simple- 
minded as a child. If it had not been for 
his sincere and earnest religion, with his 
ardent temperament, high spirits, and cou- 
rage, he must have become uncompanion- 
able and a hard master. It made him exactly 
the reverse. His uniform kindness won 
all hearts. It was known that in his own 
life he carried out that advice which he once 
gave to Sunday-school scholars, “Fear God 
and work hard.” Even the Mahomedans 
never passed his house without calling to 
pay their compliments and saying, “ The 
blessing of God rest on you.” Was not the 
man whose life made people of another reli- 
gion respect Christ for His servant’s sake a 
martyr or witness for Him % 
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“ MITEY.” 





By tut RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


| a those parts of the great metropolitan 

cemeteries in which the poor are laid to 
rest, when their life’s hard battle with poverty | 
is over, there are no “storied urns or ani- | 
mated busts” to tell who sleeps below, or | 
to help to make the place of burial in any 
degree a show place. These parts generally 
lie well back from the trim walks, and, 
viewed from a distance, and by contrast with 
the “first-class ground,” with its bravery of | 
monumental masonry and gilded inscription, | 
they present a somewhat desolate and ne- 
glected appearance. But a nearer inspection 
will show that the poor are not careless or 
neglectful of their dead. The close-lying 
coffin-shaped mounds of earth which mark 
the sites of the graves have many of them 
flowers or evergreen shrubs planted upon 
them ; some have been more or less success- 
fully turfed ; while others have been set out 
with initials or emblems traced in pebbles 
or shells. Simple memorials certainly, but the 
work of loving hands, and tributes of loving 
hearts. One such grave in the cemetery of 
my district attracts somewhat special atten- 
tion, by reason of the fact that in addition 
to being thickly set with “sweet williams ” | 
and other old-fashioned flowers, it is marked 
by a home-made slab-wood head-board. On 
this is carved in rude capitals the word 
“ Mitey,” and under that is written in rough 
uneven lettering the text, “Is it well with 
the child? It is well.” This was not the 
work of any one akin to the child whose 
grave it marked. Her short life’s history 
was so far singular that it afforded a strongly 
contrasted experience—an experience on the 
one hand of individual brutality where love 
should have been, and, on the other hand, of 
that practical self-sacrificing kindness of the 
poor to the poor, which never fails even 
among those who are themselves suffering the 
direst “ pinch of poverty.” 

On entering one of the poorest streets of 
my district one morning, I could see that the 
women were “up in arms.” They were talking 
together in groups, and, going upto the first of 
these, I inquired the cause of the commotion. 

“Why,” answered one of the women, | 
“that brute Birch has took himself off and 
deserted that poor little mite of a girl of his; 
a child only eight years old, and a gentle 
little mortal as you'd a’ thought any father 
would have been fond of and cared for. They 
say he broke his wife’s heart, and it is certain | 
he has pretty well broken the heart of the 





child, young as she is. It wasn’t so much: 
his beating her, though he did that cruel at 
times when he happened to be in drink or 
out of temper, it was the way he more than 
half-starved her, and never had a kind word 
for her, and let her see—for even a child of 
eight can see that sort of thing fast enough 
—that he would be glad to be rid of her.” 

“ Where is the child?” I asked. 

“With old Mrs. James,” the woman an- 
swered. “ Birch lodged with her, and he has 
not only left the little girl on her hands, but 
gone away owing her eight weeks’ rent. That 
was what sent him off, she was pressing him 


|to pay up. You see it was not a case of 


couldn’t pay, but wouldn’t. Though through 
his own fault he hadn’t regular work, he 
spent a good deal more in drink every week 
than would have paid his rent.” 

I knew the old Mrs. James referred to: 
she was sixty years of age, and her husband, 
who was considerably older, was a perma- ~ 
nent invalid, and on that account they 
were allowed 2s. 6d. a week by the parish. 
The wife worked at the shirt trade when she 
could get work to do, in competition with 
younger hands ; but her earnings were very 
small, as her eyesight was failing her. The 
old couple had a son thirty years of age liv- 
ing with them, a steady, sober fellow, who 
shared his earnings with his parents when 
he was in work. But he was only a cas‘alty 
labourer, poorly paid when in work and often 
out of employment, as I happened to know 
was the case with him at this particular 
juncture. They were a quiet, self-respecting 
family, not given to “making a song ” about 
their poverty, and often having to live for 
days or even weeks at a stretch upon a cup of 
weak tea and acrust of bread twice aday. Re- 
membering all this, I remarked to the woman 
with whom I had been speaking : 

“Well, Mrs. James can’t keep the child, 
but if the father is the heartless scoundrel 
you describe him as being, he has done the 
little girl a service by deserting her. She will 
be better cared for in the union schools than 
she has probably ever been before.” 

“That is right enough,” said the woman ; 
“if it was only a question of her going to 
the union, we wouldn’t be putting ourselves 
out of the way ; we would all say, ‘And a 
good job too.’ But, more’s the pity, it is a 
question of her being sent back to her beau- 
tiful father. Though he has run away from 
Mrs. James he is hanging about the district. 
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Directly the child was put on the parish the 
guardians would have him hunted up; he 
would have to pay for the expense they had 
been put to, and to take the child back, and 
as he couldn’t take it out of any one else, he 
would take it out of her for his having been 
brought to book. I dare say he would be 
cunning enough to keep himself out of the 
clutches of the law, but,.all the same, he 
would make her poor little life a misery to 
her. That is what is troubling the poor old 
lady. Many aslice of bread she has pinched 
herself of to give to the child, and many a 


beating she has saved her from. She is very | 


fond of the child, and the little girl is as 
fond of her granny—as she calls her, though 
she is no relation—as a child can be. All 
her cry now, poor little thing, is ‘ Don’t send 
me to father, granny; I’m afraid to go to 
him. Do let me stay with you, and I'll be 
such a good girl, and eat hardly anything, 
and I'll try to work for you.’ And the old 
woman turns away with the tears in her 
eyes and can’t answer her. Of course she 
would be only too glad to keep her if she 
had the means, and the father would be only 
too pleased that she should, for he looks 
upon the child as a burden. But there, when 
you are as poor as the likes of us, you can’t 
do as your heart would wish. I suppose the 
end of it will be the poor little mite will 
have to go to the brute.” 

“Let us hope not,” I said, and passed on 
to call upon Mrs. James, for I had become 
painfully interested in what I had been told. 
The old lady answered the door herself, and 
clinging to her apron was a little girl, a gen- 
tle fragile little creature with regular, clear- 
cut features, and looking perhaps even paler 
than she was by reason of her raven black 
hair, and great dark beseeching eyes. 

“This is the man Birch’s child,” I said ; 
and, even as I mentioned the name, an ex- 
pression of mingled terror and entreaty came 
over the child’s face, then burying her head 
in the folds of the old woman’s dress she 
sobbed— 

“Oh, don’t send me to father, granny.” 

**No, no, my dear,” answered the old wo- 
man soothingly ; and then, catching my sig- 
nal, she added, “Go indoors, this gentleman 
wants to speak to me.” The little one turned 
at once obediently but reluctantly, casting an 
appealing look behind her as she went, and 
murmuring once more— 

“Don’t send me to father.” 

“She appears to be dreadfully afraid of 

her father,” I remarked when she was out of 
hearing. “Is he such a very bad man ?” 





“His pothouse companions would tell 
you,” answered Mrs. James, “that he was a 
jolly good fellow ; but for all that, he really 
'is a bad, cruel man. The child has good 
reason to be in terror at the idea of being 
handed over to him with no one to stand 
| between them. Her case was bad enough 
| here, though we all did what we could to pro- 
tect her. The father not only never hada 
kind thought or a kind word for her, he 
| kicked, and struck, and starved her. Many 
| an evening I have known him to come home 
| and gorge himself on the best, and not give 
her a scrap, though, so far as he knew, she 
had not broken her fast all day.” 

“T can understand your feeling in the 
matter,” I said. “ But what do you purpose 
| doing ?” 

“7 hardly know,” she answered. “I love 
the little thing, and will be sorry to part with 
her; but my wish isto act for her good. Do 
you think the guardians would take her with- 
out following up the father ?” 

“T am afraid not,” I replied ; “it is their 
duty to take proceedings against parents who 
desert their children.” 

“IT know,” she said, “and I suppose it is 
right that it should be so; but it is often 
hard on the children, as it would be in this 
ease. Anything would be better for her than 
that she should be forced back upon her 
father. I am quite willing to give her shelter 
and ashare of our crust, though she really 
needs better food; and I don't see how I 
could find her in clothes.” 

“T might be able to get you assistance in 
the matter of clothing,” I said. 

“T shall be very glad if you can,” she an- 
swered, “since for the present I can see no- 
thing better for her than to keep her here. 
It would be a lesser evil than bringing the 
authorities down upon the father would be.” 

I was about to say that, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, I thought so too; but 
at that moment Mrs. James’s son, who had 
been out looking for work, came back. He 
was a large-framed man, and naturally of a 
jovial cast of countenance ; but at this time 
he had the gaunt, white-faced, hunger-pinched 
look that marks the genuine labourer who 
has had a long “spell” out of employment. 
Nevertheless, he came up smiling, and the 
mother, evidently reading good news in his 
face, exclaimed, ‘“ What, luck at last, Jim ?” 

“Yes, mother,” he answered ; “and just 
in the nick of time, ain’t it? Got work to 
start to-morrow morning ; it is for a month 
certain, and may turn out a permanent job.” 








The child had heard his voice, and came 
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to the door again, the same expression of | 
dread upon her face, the same piteous appeal 

upon her lips : “ You won’t send me to father, | 
will you, Uncle Jim?” | 

“No, my pretty,” he answered cheerily, 
“you sha’u’t be sent to any one that don’t | 
want you; not while I am able to work and | 
can get work to do.” 

Then, for the first time, I saw a smile on 
the face of the child, as she took the la- 
bourer’s great hand between her tiny palms, 
and glanced up in his face with a look of love | 
and gratitude that must have amply repaid | 
so kind-hearted a fellow as Uncle Jim evi- | 
dently was. 

This proved to be a turning-point in the 
career of “ Mitey,” as from that time the child | 
came to be generally called in the street, the | 
name being abbreviated from poor little mite, | 
and poor little mitey, the pitying expressions | 
that had previously been applied to her. If | 
she had really been of their awn flesh and | 
blood, Granny and Uncle Jim could not have | 
dealt more kindly or self-sacrificingly with | 
her; nor could the child have entertained a | 
warmer affection for them. Their good deed 
seemed to bring a blessing with it. Uncle | 
Jim’s job did turn out to bea permanent one. 
Even so the task of making ends meet was a 
“tight fit,”as his wages were only 17s. a weck, 
but “‘Mitey” was always the first person con- 
sidered and lacked no material comfort. The 
whole burden of the good work was not, 
however, permitted to fall upon the Jameses. 
Assistance was forthcoming in the matter of | 
clothing the child, and a number of the wo- 
men in the street would insist upon having 
“a finger in the pie.” Some of them who, 
as washerwomen and charwomen, came in 
for occasional gifts of broken victuals, would | 
always reserve a portion of any choice viands 
among the gifts for “ Mitey.” In the same 
way, if any special stroke of good fortune had 
befallen a family, and they were living on 
festival lines for a day or two, a share of the 
good things would be sent to “ Mitey ;” and 
in other ways substantial evidence of neigh- 
bourly good-will for the child was shown. Un- 
der this condition of things “Mitey ” wasvery 
happy ; but heroriginaldelicacy of constitution 
and the hardships she had been subjected to in 
the bygone times had told their. tale. It was 
palpable that she grew steadily weaker ; and 
after a time the women began to whisper 
pityingly, and with bated breath, ‘“ Poor little 
Mitey is not long for this world.” Nor was 
she. As the pretty little face waxed thinner 
and whiter the great dark eyes appeared to 
grow larger, and became possessed of a dreamy 


| tell you.” 
| conversational talk, but would lie with haif- 





far-away look that seemed to tell of “another 
world than ours.” It was in the summer that 
I had first seen her ; as the cold weather set 
in she was confined to her bed a good deal, 


jand it was at that time I saw most of her. 


Though she had been but seven years of age 
when left motherless, it was evident from 
her childish prattle that the mother had made 
a confidant of her when the father had been 
out of the way. She had told her too ina 
fashion suitable to a childish mind of the 
Better Land, where sin, and sorrow, and suf- 
fering are unknown, where those who have 
sorrowfully parted here shall joyfully meet 


| to part no more, and where the only father 


is the heavenly one, who is Love. There had 
been no attempt to teach the child anything 
in the shape of technical theology or the 
niceties of creeds, but her faith was perfect, 
simple, clear, unquestioning, sufficing, and 
touching to witness. “ Mother is waiting for 
me at the golden gates,” she would some- 
times say ; “she told me she would, and I 
see her when I am asleep.” “I am so tired,” 
she would wearily remark at other times, 
“so very tired here, but when the Lord 
Jesus takes me I shall ask Him to let me rest 
on His breast, and He will, and I shall never 
be tired again. Then I shall see the angels 
and mother with them, and I shall be with 
them too, and I shall watch and wait for 
granny and Uncle Jim as mother has for me, 
and when the Lord Jesus brings them we 
shall all be together for ever and ever; and 
we shall be as happy, oh! so happy, I can’t 
Some days she did not care for 


shut eyes, softly repeating to herself, “ Gentle 


| Jesus,” or singing, as well as her weakened 


voice would permit, “I’d like to be an 
Angel.” She suffered little; simply and . 
almost imperceptibly faded away. 

On going into the street one afternoon, 
after having been absent from it for three or 
four days, I noticed the blinds drawn in a 
number of the houses, and concluded that 
little “‘Mitey” had received her call. Such was 
indeed the case. “ Yes, she is dead,” answered 
old Mrs. James, when I asked the question ; 
“she was almost an angel before, she is quite 
one now.” 

And there really was an angelic look upon 
the little dead face. The wearied, longing 
expression had gone, the eyes with their 
far-off gaze were softly closed, the lips were 
gently and smilingly parted, and with her 
hands meekly crossed upon her breast, she 


| looked unutterably calm and restful. When 


the questionof her burial came to be discussed, 
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it was suggested that now the parish autho- 
rities should be called in, as their “coming 
down” on the father could no longer harm 
the child. But “Uncle Jim” would not 
listen to this proposal. “No,” he said em- 
phatically ; “it doesn’ matter much, perhaps, 
but Mitey didn’t trouble the parish in life 
and she shall not in death. She shall not be 
buried as a pauper, if I have to live on one 
meal a day for the rest of my life to pay for 
her funeral myself.” When his determina- 
tion became known, however, he was not 
allowed to bear all the expense himself. A 
subscription in aid was organized in the 
street. Sixpence was the largest sum given 
by any one subscriber, while, in a number of 
instances, the subscription was only a penny. 
But even the latter sum was a material 
amount in proportion to the means of the 
donors ; and there was not a coin given that 
did not represent a heart’s true charity. Nor 
was there one of the score or more of 
granny’s neighbours who, with bowed heads 
and reverend air, stood round the open grave 
as “ Mitey ” was lowered to her last earthly 
resting place, but was a true mourner. And 
they (with, of course, granny and Uncle 





Jim) were the only mourners there. Dur- 
ing the period of the child’s illness some 
of the men of the street occasionally “run 
against ” the father and acquainted him with 
the fact of the illness. He was likewise 
informed of the death of his little daughter, 
but he never came to inquire after the child 
or sought to attend her funeral. He still 
cumbers the earth, but hardened ruffian as 
he is, he shrinks from the sight, and slinks 
from the path of any of those who knew his 
child and her history. By thus keeping out 
of sight he will pass out of mind, and it is 
well that it should be so, for he was the one 
jarring chord in the story of “ Mitey’s” life and 
death. But the child is not forgotten. Her 
grave and her memory are alike kept green. 
It need scarcely be said that it was Uncle 
Jim who put the head-board to her grave. 
‘*T saw the inscription on a swell tombstone,” 
he said, “and I thought to myself, if it is 
well with any child, it is well with Mitey, 
and so I placed it over her.” And not only 
to Uncle Jim, but to others who knew her, 
and despite of their own bitter poverty, were 
kind to her, the remembrance of “ Mitey ” is 
an influence for good. 
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SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. G. 8. REANEY. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Hymn: “ The Light of the world was Jesus.” 
Lesson: Malachi iii. 16—18; iv. 1, 2. 
Text: “The Sun of Righteousness.” 


REMEMBER when I was a very little 

girl reading a book which made me 
very thoughtful about the power to make 
others happy. The story told us of a little 
sunbeam, which when it woke up in the 
morning at daydawn asked itself the ques- 
tion, “ What can I do to make somebody 
happy to-day?” Bent upon discovering 
some way, the little sunbeam peeped into a 
cottage window where a poor tired mother 
was trying to hush a fretful baby to sleep. 
Baby was cutting its teeth, and mother was 
so anxious to help her bear her pain that she 
got out of bed and walked up and down the 
room with her. Baby caught sight of the 
sunbeam and positively crowed with delight 
as she opened and closed her baby hand, 
stretched out to catch it. It was with baby, 
as it is with grown-up people sometimes, to 








| forget pain for a moment—thinking of some- 


thing else may mean to become suddenly 
better ; we often increase our ailments by 
dwelling upon them. Baby laughed as the 
sunbeam danced on the window-pane and 
soon fell asleep, because, like the dear mo- 
ther who held her in her arms, she was fairly 
worn out. 

The sunbeam felt so glad to see both mo- 
ther and child asleep! He soon found some 
one else to help and comfort. A little boy 
with a diseased hip lay upon a little corner bed 
in his mother’s kitchen. Johnny was a little 
depressed and tearful this morning. Why 
could he not run about as other boys did? 
Was it not very hard for one so young to 
have to bear so much pain? Just then the 
little sunbeam peeped in upon him, shone right 
in his eyes, and then as Johnny moved a 
little, danced upon a table near by, upon 
which stood a mug with some beautiful 
flowers in it and a bright-coloured book, the 
last gift of Johnny’s Sunday-school teacher. 
Strange how the sunbeam helped Johnny to 
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leave off complaining and count up his 
mercies instead! It was not long before he 
thought what a happy little boy he was to 
have so many friends! How good God had 
been to him! How kind mother and father 
were, and what a joy to know that he could 
help his brothers and sisters by being patient 
and cheerful! Did they not often say it was 
so restful coming home from school to sit a 
little while with Johnny ? 

The little sunbeam did not linger too long 
with the sick boy ; he had others to help 
and brighten. I forget all he did; but | 
know, amongst other visits paid that day, 
he went to see a very poor old man, and he 
gently rested on the pages of his open Bible 
and seemed to point out the promises to 
him. The dear old man thanked God 
through his tears that, in spite of his poverty, 
he had his Bible still, and that each day 
brought him nearer heaven. 

When the sun set that day the little sun- 
beam was quite ready for bed, having been 
very busy, and oh! so happy in making 
others happy. 

I have often thought of that little sunbeam 
story! I think all boys and girls would like 
to be sunbeams. But notice, the sunbeam 
did not create itself; it belonged to the sun. 
We cannot wish ourselves into being good 
and doing good, but we can choose Christ, 
the Sun of Righteousness, for ours, and then, 
quite naturally, we can become His sun- 
beams. This will mean having a true and beau- 
tiful influence in our daily lives, and living to 
make others happy. Dear children, think of 
all that may belong to you now, to-day, if only 
the Lord Jesus, the Sun of Righteousness, 
has risen upon your heart as its light. You 
may be very bright, very happy in your own 
way, but never, never quite so bright, quite 
so happy as when living in Christ’s way. 
With Him only is fulness of joy; without 
Him there is always a little empty corner 
somewhere. When Christ’s—heart and life 
given to Him—you can alone be your best 
and do your best. Let us pray earnestly 
that we may be His, and then we can take 
the motto of the early Christians as our 
motto, “To believe, to love, to live.” 


Are you shining for Jesus, dear ones? 
You have given your hearts to Him; 
But is the light strong within them, 
Or is it but pale and dim ? 


“ Can anybody see it, 
That Jesus is all to yout, 
= love to Him is burning 
With radiance warm and true? 
** Is the seal upon your forehead, 
So that it must be known 
That you are ‘all for Jesus,’ 
That your hearts are all His own? 
XVIO—15 





* Are you shining for Jesus, dear ones, 
So that the holy light 
May enter the hearts of others, 
And make them glad and bright ? 


* Have you spoken a word for Jesus, 
And told to some around, 
Who do not care about Him, 
What a Saviour you have found? 


** Have you lifted the lamp for others 
That has guided your own glad feet? 
Have a echoed the loving message 
That seemed to you so sweet ? 


“ Are you shining for Jesus, dear ones, 
Shining for Him all day; 
Letting the light burn always, 
In lessons or in play? 
‘* Always, when those beside you 
walking in the dark ! 
Always, when no one is helping, 
Or heeding your tiny spark ? 
“ Not idly letting it flicker 
In every passing breeze 
Of pleasure or temptation, 
Of trouble or of ease ? 
* Are you shining for Jesus, dear ones, 
Shining just everywhere ; 
Not only in easy places, 
Not only just here and there? 
“ Shining in happy gatherings, 
Where all are loved and known ? 
Shining where all are strangers ; 
Shining when quite alone ? 
“ Shining at home and ee 
True ine all around 
Shining at school, and faithful— 
Perhaps amongst Saith/ess— found t” 


SECOND EVENING. 


Hymn : “Come to the Saviour, make no delay.” 
Lesson: John i. 29—42. 
Text: “ And he brought him to Jesus.” 


On a child’s tombstone in a certain ceme- 
tery are these words :— 


‘* A little girl lies here of whom her companions 
said, ‘It was always easier to be good when she was 
with us!’” 


I can see a beautiful life history at the 
back of that epitaph: a little girl who loved 
her Saviour, and because of that, who loved 
that which was pure and true, bright and 
good. Unconsciously she created an atmo- 
sphere wherever she was, making others long 
to be good, and helping them, by her -ex- 
ample, to become so. I think that such a 
little girl would be very anxious that all in 
her own home should love and serve her 
Lord Jesus. Perhaps she would often pray 
for those to whom she might have felt a little 
shy about speaking ; but she could never lose 
an opportunity of saying something helpful 
at a fitting time, for the little girl of whom 
I am thinking would be very brave. 

Our text tells us of some one who, having 
spent a little while with the Lord Jesus, 
went in search of his brother (I think he 
would be ina great, great hurry to find him), 
that he might take him to see the Saviour 
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too. Cannot you picture Andrew as he came 
away from seeing the Lord Jesus, full of joy 
in having found Him, very eager to tell the 
good news to some one else, and, quite na- 
turally, going first to his brother? I do not 
think for a moment that Simon Peter would 
be the only one Andrew would take to see 
the Lord Jesus, but he was the first one. 
And this teaches us, I think, to begin our 
work for the Saviour at home. Sometimes 
young sisters have Sunday-school classes of 
their own, and try to help their scholars to 
find the Lord Jesus as their friend ; but while 
they are doing this they have brothers at 
home to whom they have never once spoken 
of the Saviour. There are many ways of 
winning our dear ones for Christ besides 
speaking. Perhaps some who are very gentle 
and tender and kind outside, have never tried 
what love and gentleness can do amongst 
their brothers and sisters at home. Oh! the 
wer of personal influence! Oh! the rich 
lessing which one life can communicate to 
another if that one life be itself intent upon 
bringing all to Christ ! 

In a very wealthy English home a great 
sorrow gathered. The only son of that home 
was a drunkard. Again and again and again 
the father had forgiven him his wrong-doings, 

aid his debts, and started him afresh in 
ife ; but at the age of thirty he was so reck- 
less, so unmindful of his father’s wishes, that 
his parents banished him from home. They 
sent him abroad, only allowing him money 
so long as he stayed there. One year passed, 
two years passed, but Alexander grew no 
better, but rather worse. Now there were 
several sisters in that home. One, Margaret, 
was several years younger than Alexander. 
She loved her brother dearly, and deeply 
sorrowed over his wrong-doing. One day a 
new thought came to her. She would go 
and live with him abroad and win him to 
love her Saviour! Her father at first would 
not hear of the proposal, and her dear 
mother, much as she yearned over her absent 
son, hesitated to let dear Margaret go to 
him. But after some delay and much plead- 
ing, Margaret gained consent to pay her 
brother a visit, her absence from home being 
limited to twelve months. 

Poor Margaret went with a brave heart, 
strong in love, and abounding in hope. It 
took her many weeks to reach him; then, 
when there, she found the life was rougher, 
harder than the one she had expected to 
live, but for Alexander’s sake she bore 
everything patiently, cheerfully, prayerfully. 
Sometimes he would say to her, 











ae 


“Maggie, I cannot understand it at all, 
Whatever makes you come away from home 
and live with a fellow here ?” 

And Maggie would answer sweetly, 

“One word will explain it all, Alec—love.” 

She did not say much éo him, and I know 
she never talked at him, but she lived her 
love, and Alexander was softened by it. But 
he did not really alter; he drank as freely, 
and gambled whenever he had a chance, and 
Margaret’s heart was very, very sore. 

The time passed quickly. Next week she 
must go home to get back within the twelve 
months. Margaret wasalone. She felt keenly, 
bitterly disappointed. It seemed as if her hopes 
were crushed: her love had failed. She 
threw herself on her knees and poured out 
her soul to God. He must love Alexander 
much more than she did. . . . She was plead- 
ing His promises one by one ; claiming them 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, when some 
one knelt down beside her and leant his head 
against her shoulder, weeping bitterly ! 

It was Alexander who had overheard her 
praying, and had creptin. His heart was truly 
broken in penitence for sin that night... . 
To-day Alexander is a brave, good man, doing 
his work in the world to help others to be 
good and brave. He says love saved him in 
those dark, dark days of the past. It wasa 
sister's holy influence—one who had been with 
Christ, and who went forth with the odour 
of His presence about her, to seek her bro- 
ther that she might bring him to the Master’s 
feet. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Hymn : “ Come.”—Sankey’s 400. 
Lesson: John iv. 4—30; 39—42. 


Text: “Come, see a man who told me all things that ever I 
did. Is not this the Christ?” 


What a wonderful story! Think what a 
great change came into the life of that woman 
of Samaria, all because of her little talk with 
the Lord Jesus. So it is with many and 
many a life! Changed—utterly changed, 
because the dear Lord Himself has had a 
quiet little talk, and revealed Himself unto 
one who before was careless and lived with- 
out Him. Notice that the Lord Jesus Christ 
was tired when He sat “thus” on the well. 
Notice, too, that although He knew all about 
the woman who came to draw water He did 
not begin by telling her so. Perhaps if he 
had done that she would have grown angry, 
and have run away without saying a word. 
What did he do? Letus notice. It will be 
useful to remember when we want to be help- 
ful to some one in a very special way. He 
put Himself under an obligation to her by ask- 
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ing her to give Him some water to drink. I 
think this would make it much easier for the 
woman afterwards to listen to His “talk ;” 
she had already done something for Him. 
They were not quite such strangers as they 
would have been but for this. Then you see 
how quietly the Saviour led her on until He 
revealed himself to her. Oh, how surprised 
she was! how glad to know that she had 
been actually talking with “the Messiah,” 
“the Christ ;” but she could not keep this 
joy to herself. Then and there she ran off to 
the city to call every one out to see Him, 
and out they came in large numbers. The 
woman was so sure, so much in earnest, her 
“Come!” could not be resisted. Doubtless 
some would make fun of her appeal; some 
would scoff at the very idea of finding the 
Messiah, for whose coming amongst them all 
Jews were anxiously waiting, sitting on 
Jacob’s well. But if this were so, it did not 
hinder many going to Him through this one 
woman’s influence, and they went to be blessed 
of Him themselves. We find them saying 
afterwards, “Now we believe on Him, not 
because of what you told us, but because we 
have heard and seen for ourselves.” 

This teaches us a beautiful lesson of that 
which one person can do. And why should 
not we, dear children, each one of us, be 
using an influence which will bring definite 
blessing to others? We need not wait to 
grow up first. Every good habit formed by 
the help of the Lord Jesus, every conquest 
won because of faith in Him, every gentle 
deed which includes self-denial and desire to 
help others to be good and happy, is as it 
were a voice which says, “Come and see for 
yourselves the Lord Jesus, whose I am and 
whom I serve.” 

In the spring of the year 1887 a midnight 
train from the west of England, on its way 
to London, called about one o'clock in the 
morning at a certain junction. A passenger 
got into an already well-filled third-class car- 
riage, taking the corner seat. The train was 


. again in motion before any one noticed that 


this passenger was tipsy. But very soon he 
began to shout (in fun) and to sing bad 
songs. Some of the people asked him to 
stop, but he only laughed and sang the louder. 
What were they todo? It would be a long 
while before they reached another station. 
Now in the far corner of the carriage a very 
little girl sat, rolled up in warm shawls ; she 
was fast asleep when the tipsy man got in, 
but his singing awoke her. She was a little 
frightened at first, but I think she must have 
lifted her little heart up in prayer, for quite 





suddenly she grew very calm, and I think 
Jesus must have told her what todo. Just 
as the tipsy man reached the end of a verse 
of his song, she began singing— 
“ Glory to Thee, my God, this night, 

For all the blessings of the light ; 

Keep me, oh keep me! King of kings, 

Under thine own Almighty wings.” 

Now you see the people in the carriage 
did not know the tipsy man’s songs, nor 
would they have cared to sing them had they 
done so ; but all knew and loved the “ Even- 
ing Hymn,” and so one after another joined 
in. The tipsy man sang louder than before, 
but their singing drowned his voice, and soon 
he began to listen, was silent, and at last fell 
asleep. 

What a happy little girl to have been so 
blessed in helpful influence ! 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Hymn : “ When He cometh to make up his jewels.” 
Lesson : John xx. 1—19. 
Text: “Then went in also that other disciple.” 

I want to have a little talk to-night about 
silent or unconscious influence. Every life— 
even that of the youngest child—has this 
influence. And yet people sometimes forget 
all about this, while admitting the special 
power which some exceptional lives possess. 
Perhaps, if we thought it well out, we should 
see that silent influence was even more im- 
portant than outspoken influence, more im- 
portant because more continuous, more last- 
ing. For instance, whenever there is an 
earthquake, or a severe thunderstorm, or a 
great fire, we are sure to hear about it in the 
newspapers ; people talk about what they 
have read, and for a time there is quite a 
little stir about it all. Then something else 
happens and, excepting to those more directly 
concerned about the matter, that which at 
one time seemed so important is quite for- 
gotten. Now we never read in the news- 
papers how the sun rose and set; and yet 
what would the world have done without 
the sunrising and sunsetting? Day and 
night have come and gone, come and 
gone, silently, beautifully, never disappoint- 
ing, never failing. Now that is like silent in- 
fluence: it flows on and on: no one takes 
any notice of it, but it is all the time doing 
its work. And this beautiful, holy influence 
is possible to every child’s life. Think for a 
moment what our lesson teaches us! Very 
early on the Resurrection morning, Mary 
Magdalene and other women had come to 
the sepulchre, where our Lord Jesus Christ 
had been buried, and found it empty. 
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had started off to tell the disciples, some of 


the women went one way, some another ; | 
Mary Magdalene came straight to John and | 


Peter with the wonderful news of an empty 
tomb. Cannot you picture these disciples 
when they heard what Mary had to say? 
Peter would be all excitement. Oh! how 
he had wept and upbraided himself the last 
two days for having denied his dear Lord 
Jesus by saying he knew nothing about Him 
(when he stood before Pilate, and his cruel 
accusers were longing to get Him crucified), 
—Peter would be thrown into great ex- 
citement by the news which led him at once 
to start off for the sepulchre. John, the be- 
loved disciple, would receive the intelligence 
more calmly ; perhaps he got Mary to say it 
all over again—exactly what she had seen 
and done—then, when he had fully realised 
what it meant, and knew that Peter had 
already started off to see for himself, John 
ran after him. He was younger than Peter, 
so he soon caught him up, and then got on 
ahead, “and came first to the sepulchre.” 
He stooped down and looked in, but he did 
not goin. Then Peter came running up— 
quite out of breath, I should think—and he 
looked in, and then went in and examined 
everything closely. “Then,” as our text 
says, “went in also that other disciple;” 
silently influenced by Peter, John, who be- 
fore had been satisfied with just looking in, 
now went in himself. Do you see what a 
lesson this teaches us? Without knowing 
we are doing it or even intending to do it, we 
are always in some way influencing other 





people. It is for us to pray that our hearts 
and lives may so utterly belong to our dear, 
kind, loving Lord and Saviour, that such in- | 
fluence may always be to lead others to come | 
nearer to Him. 
Not very long ago, a dear little boy, the | 
child of some poor people, was taken very ill 
and died. The day he was to be buried a | 
few friends came to the house. The ceme- 
tery was very near and they were going to 
carry him themselves to the grave. The 
little coffin had been placed on a table in the | 
kitchen for all the friends to see the baby 
face before the lid was shut down. When 
they were all gathered, just before they 
closed the coffin, a working man came hur- 
riedly to the door and asked if he might be 
permitted to see the “little dear” before his | 
face was hidden away. He was a stranger, 
but they asked him in, he seemed so much 
in earnest ; and when they noticed how he 
looked and looked until his tears were fall- 
ing, they wondered how it was he came to 


know and love their little darling, or could 
it be only that perhaps their little son was 
like one he had lost one day ? 

“May I kiss his brow?” the poor man 
asked, looking from one to the other for per- 
mission. 

The mother stepped forward and said, 
“Certainly. But how is it you care for my 
dear little son ? you are a stranger to me.” 

“T will tell you,” he answered tearfully. 
“Your little son has done so much for me, 
how can I help but love him ? I am a mason 
by trade ; some months ago my master sent 
me to do a job to a house at the end of the 
next street. Your little chap was playing 
along with others as I came down the ladder 
to go home to dinner. I saw his little up- 
turned face as I reached the last steps near 
the ground. He waited until I was safe, 
when he said— 

“ ‘Weren’t ’ou ’faid when ’ou top of ladder 
just now ?’ 

“But before I could answer him he said, 
brightly, 

* «No, ’tourse ou weren’t ’faid. ’Ou said 
prayers when ’ou got up this morning and 
asked heavenly Father take care of ‘ou. “Ou 
weren't ‘faid, of fourse not!’ 

“ And he laughed a little silvery laugh, 
ran away towards home, and I watched him 
come to this row. 

“ Now I couldn't forget those words. I had 
not said my prayers when I got up. It was 
many a day since I had prayed. It took me 
back in thought to my sainted mother and 
her teaching ; it made me pass the public- 
house on my way home that night ; it made 
me kneel down before I got into bed and 
again the next morning ; it kept me a sober 
man that week and it took me to church on 
Sunday and to a temperance meeting where 
I signed the pledge on Monday, and by the 
blessing of God it has made a new man of 
me. The old life hasgone. . . . I had a bit 


of work this way to-day, and was inquiring 


after the sunny-faced child with long curls, 
when they told me I must mean the little 
chap who lay dead in this house. Thank 
God I was in time to see his baby face again. 
To the end of my days I shall bless God for 
his words that morning.” 
* 1K Bn * * 

That was silent influence. Dear, merry- 
hearted, sweet-faced baby Robin had no 
knowledge of his power, but he was one of 
Christ’s little ones, and his baby prattle was 
as a breath of heaven which reminded some 
one of God !—and because of that drew his 
heart nearer to Heaven. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE NEW INQUISITION. 
R. SPURGEON’S final decision to sever himself 


from the Baptist Union can be received only 
with silent regret. But we are bound to raise a solemn 


and earnest protest against the effect which his ac- | 


tion is producing in many parts of the country. Far 
and wide there are signs that his attitude has en- 
couraged the ‘‘ heresy ’’-hunters to fall to their old 
work, and that in the course of a few weeks we shall 
see them in full cry against some of the most loyal, 
zealous, and useful servants of Christ, who hold the 
same faith as the apostles, but express it in different 
forms and explain it in different ways. Forewarned 
isforearmed. It is the duty of the churches in the 
first place to stand loyally by their pastors, to si- 
lence slander and to suppress calumny. But let 
those ministers who have won power and popularity, 
and are secure themselves, see to it that they render 
what aid and sympathy they can to those who have 
a hard battle to fight and few friends to sustain 
them, bearing in mind the warning of one of their 
most trusted leaders, that the controversy may do 
infinite harm if it leads churches to indulge in a 
suspicious and critical spirit, and to be perpetually 
discussing a minister’s relation to Mr. Spurgeon’s 
doctrine instead of caring supremely for his personal 
loyalty to Jesus Christ. 


DANGER ON THE LINE. 


The way in which we tolerate some evils that con- 
tinually beset us is absolutely surprising, and it is 
difficult to determine whether our acquiescence is 
due to ignorance or to indifference. Take the case 
of the men who serve on our railways. A consider- 
able part of their work consists in shunting trucks 
and carriages from one line of rail to another and in 
coupling or uncoupling the different portions of a 
train. Simple as the work may seem, it is terribly 
dangerous. In twelve months it takes the lives of 
eighty men and cripples six hundred more. And 
we allow this state of things to continue, almost 
unmoved. Why, ifinstead of being killed ormaimed 
one by one, these men were crushed and mangled in 
one great catastrophe, the whole land would ring 
with the tale of horror. Spread over the year, the 
sacrifice seems trivial, though the pain and anguish 
which it entails are still the same. Can science do 
nothing to help us? An effective system of linking 
and unlinking trucks without the risk of life or limb 
would be of far greater value than many of the 
discoveries now won at the cost of untold agony and 
torture. 


THE TURF SCANDALS. 

To one looking on from outside, the great quarrel 
now distracting the racing world must afford infinite 
amusement, especially as those mainly concerned in 
the matter are so thoroughly in earnest. It does 
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| Seem rather incongruous that an assembly compris- 
| ing so many men of position and power, peers, poli- 
| ticians, lawyers, should sit in solemn conclave to 
decide whether the charges which the Earl of 
Durham brought against Sir George Chetwynd at a 
meeting of the ‘‘Gimcrack Club”’ (a deliciously 
suggestive name) were clear enough and strong 
enough to justify an action for libel, while both the 
antagonists were present to secure that their views 
should be distinctly represented and understood. As 
to whether the charges were grounded in fact or not, 
far be it from us to express any opinion, though the 
position of the jockey involved in the accusation 
has been seriously compromised by the action of the 
racing authorities. The case must now come before 
a Court of Law, and there it will be decided. But 
the most startling thing is the Earl of Durham’s 
strange infatuation. He evidently believes that he 
can purify the turf and get rid of the scandals 
which now degrade race-courses and those who 
frequent them. But even if he succeeds in mark- 
ing down one offender, can he suppose that he is any 
| nearer to the end inview? For one that is convicted 
a hundred will escape. The very essence of the 
| thing is tainted. As long’as men bet on their horses 
or on those of others, the worship of chance and the 
| passion for gain will lose none of their power and 
| fascination ; and here lies the real source of evil. To 
| elevate the theatre seems a hopeless task enough, 
| yet there the intellectual instincts might be a great. 
lever in the hand of reform, but here what can one 
| look to for aid? Every association stands on the 
other side. 





ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN BRITAIN. 


In an article distinguished both by fairness and 
ability, a contributor to the Quarterly Review has 
examined the present position of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Great Britain and the advance that it has 
made during recent years. Taken as a whole, the 
results of the analysis are extremely reassuring to 
those who would look upon ‘the Conversion of 
England ”’ as a disaster to civilisation, freedom, and 
faith. For though in the fighting force of Rome 
the increase has been large ; though bishops, digni- 
taries, religious houses, colleges, and schools, have 
all multiplied, the number of adherents has not 
developed in anything like the same proportion, even 
after making due allowance for the constant flow of 
Irish Catholics into other lands by emigration. When 
the cases of secession were tabulated a few years ago, 
it proved that a comparatively small body of people 

| had gone over to Rome since the beginning of the 
Tractarian movement. Nor has Rome gained in 
| quality what it lacks in numbers. One man of genius 
| it has indeed secured in Cardinal Newman, and @ 
few men of second-rate ability whose names will 
readily occur to any one, but the converts have not 
produced any characteristic literature, and have 
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utterly failed to leave any impress of their influence 
upon the life and thought of their times. One very 


striking fact is brought out by the Reviewer, that | 
‘‘ No Biblical scholar, no one whose speciality was | 
the critical or exegetical study of Scripture, or who | 


has contributed anything of value to expositions and 
commentaries on any of its books,’”’ is to be found 
among the clerical or lay seceders. This in itself is 
enough to stamp the movement as a failure. 


A WESLEYAN SISTERHOOD. 


In connection with the West-End Mission a sister- 
hood named after St. Catherine has been established 
in London. It marks a new departure in Methodism, 
and is almost certain to provoke some internal criti- 
cism, as all bold, wise steps have everdone. Real 
good can be done among the poor of our great towns 
only by action that is combined and sustained, and 
their needs can be understood and satisfied only by 
those who will live among them and so learn by 
daily experience their troubles and their trials. The 
work is one which ought to enlist universal sym- 
pathy. Yet strangely enough, it has provoked 
antagonism in outside quarters where it might 
have looked for the warmest and most generous wel- 
come. The Wesleyans are taunted with copying 
the methods of Anglicanism, and are asked to explain 
how this new Sisterhood of theirs differs from those 
which they and other Nonconformists have so often 
denounced. But there is a difference, and an impor- 
tant one. This scheme involves no life-long vows 
entered into in the impulsive ardour of youth, no 
severance of home ties and estrangement from family 
affection, no morbid asceticism, no slavery to an 
arbitrary and artificial despotism. Methodism has 
adopted the same spirit, so far as it is a spirit of love 
of the poor, but without its terrible fetters. 


THE BYRON CENTENARY. 


The centenary of Byron’s birth has come to show 
how little he has kept of his ancient fame. Once 
he was the idol of Europe. He was our one modern 
poet whose verse was read and enjoyed in France 
and Germany; he seemed to stand on the same level 
as Shakespeare and Goethe. But now how fallen, 
how changed he is! It would be too much to say 
that no one reads him now, though some have even 
ventured to goas far as this. But at any rate he is 
no prophet inour days. In what he has written, in 
the lines that used to stir men, we find a good deal 
of bad grammar and worse logic, a little true pas- 
sion, some fine rhetoric, an infinite amount of fus- 
tian and of tinsel. His power has faded because he 
had no message of wisdom and inspiration to bring 
us. ‘* He taught us little,”’ said one who was both 
critic and poet, ‘‘ but our soul Hath felt him like the 
thunder roll.”” There is the whole secret. The 
thunder sinks into silence and dies away at last, and 
loses all power to move us. The poets that live 
are the poets that teach. That is the world’s great 
law. 





II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
PEACE AND WAR. 
| Speech was given to conceal thought, said a cyni- 


cal philosopher long ago, and it is hardly possible to 
read Prince Bismarck’s great speech without think- 
ing of the epigram. So faras words went, all seemed 
fair, and the tranquillity of Europe assured. But 
when we come to acts, and remember that the mes- 
sage of peace is to add half a million men to the 
armaments of Europe, the contrast between fiction 
and fact becomes startling. It is clear that the Ger- 
man Chancellor has no wish for war, that he will 
strain every nerve to avoid it, but that he fears lest 
the pressure of events may prove too much even for 
his power, and that the wild passion for revenge in 
France, or the restless thirst for aggression in Rus- 
sia, may plunge the world in bloodshed once again. 
In past times nations had to suffer for the follies of 
their kings, but power has changed hands since 
then, and no people need fight against its will. If 
they are bent upon destruction, they have but them- 
selves to blame. 


GOVERNMENTAL SIN. 

The letter which Mr. A. 8. Dyer, so well known 
for his exertions in the cause of purity and morality, 
has sent home for publication in the Rock, is one of 
the gravest impeachments of our Indian military 
system that could possibly be conceived. He went 
out to investigate affairs on the spot, and to test the 
truth of allegations which had been indignantly 
denied by official organs and representatives. What 
he discovered was even worse than anything that 
had been suspected, and the revelations he has made 
ought to stir the hearts of all Christian people who 
care for the honour and dignity of the nation. The 
tale as he tells it seems too bad for belief, but it is 
stern and terrible truth, unless Mr. Dyer’s own eyes 
have played him false, and all those with whom he 
has conferred have entered into a huge conspiracy 
to deceive him. We do not care to reproduce all 
the dark details here. It is enough to say that the 
system of legalised vice which we have swept away 
here survives in still baser forms out there, and that 
military authorities not only connive at but encour- 
age immorality. Sinis organized, protected, paid, 
and by the representatives of the British Govern- 
ment. How long will so foul a blot be allowed to 
disfigure our good name? Do people suppose that 
we shall tolerate iniquity in our colonies that we 
have denounced athome? [If so, the sooner they are 
taught to recognise their error, the better for us and 
for them. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

When Mr. Joseph Thomson published his now- 
famous article in the Contemporary Review, he can 
have had but little conception of the stir which it 
would occasion and of the searchings of heart to 





which it would give rise. That it has done no harm 
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we are not prepared to say, but it has done infinitely 
more good in compelling men even against their will 
to look the great problem of missionary enterprise full 
in the face, and to examine with rigid scrutiny the 
methods now commonly employed. Very much has 
been written upon the subject since, but for power, 


wisdom, and weight, nothing can compare for a mo- | 
ment with an article which appeared in the February | 


number of the same Review, published anonymously, 
but evidently the work of a man who has a thorough 
Imowledge of the condition of Christianity in India 
and of the special difficulties it has to encounter in 
its progress. He does not believe that the fact of 


Christianity being the conqueror’s creed is any bar | 
| down in what she believed to be ‘‘the true faith, 


to its acceptance ; he is not inclined to lay any stress 
on the theological difficulties which the system is 
supposed to present to the native mind. The real 
obstacles he seeks elsewhere. He insists that the 
character of Christ, as set forth by the churches, 
repels rather than attracts the Hindoo, who would 
prefer a sovereign, a victor, and a lawgiver to a 


suffering Saviour of the world. Next stands the | 


social difficulty. Christianity has no place for caste ; 
and when the Hindoo breaks the ties that thus bind 


him to his fellows, he feels himself in a position of | 


painful isolation, standing alone, without friendship, 
sympathy, and support. He is losing everything, 
gaining nothing, and the sacrifice is an enormous 
one tomake. Finally the methods are wrong. The 
mission-field of India has no volunteers, and with- 
out volunteers no real advance can be made; for 
the work needs at least five thousand labourers in- 
stead of five hundred. Even the few who are already 
there might do more if they would but go to work 
in the right way; but they cannot become Indians 
themselves, and they seem anxious that their con- 
verts should cease to be so. ‘‘ Mohammedan prose- 
lytism,’’ the writer concludes, ‘‘ succeeds in India, 
because it leaves its converts Asiatics still. Christian 
proselytism fails because it strives to make of its 
converts English middle-class men.’’ This is the 
rock on which we hopelessly split. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MARY HOWITT. 
On the very verge of her ninetieth year Mary 


Howitt has passed away, after a long life of singu- | 


lar beauty, usefulness, and honour. Not that she 
had escaped the common lot of sorrow. Nine years 
ago the goodly fellowship of life and literature 


which had lasted through more than half a cen- | 


tury was broken by her husband’s death. Then, 
later still, she had to mourn the loss of a beloved 


daughter. Her fame and popularity perhaps had | 
passed their prime, but for all that she did not lay | 
aside her pen, and as lately as 1885-6 she contri- | 
buted two series of articles full of interesting remi- | 


niscence to the pages of Good Words; and if she 
ever suffered from the consciousness that much of 
her work was doomed to oblivion, she had still 
the consolation of knowing that something at least 


| blessed Lord Himself.’’ 


| from the ‘‘miasmatic bog of Spiritualism.” 











of what she had written for children would survive. 
Her loving interest in the young never waned ; and 
it may interest our own young readcrs to know that 
she too liked to read the stories we provide for them, 
and that ‘‘ Little Jack’’ in our last number was one 
of the things read to her by her devoted nurse 
during the short illness which closed her always 
childlike career. The great event of her later life 
was her admission into the Roman Catholic Church. 
As she herself says, in a pathetic letter published 
by Mr. Josiah Gilbert in his memorial article in the 
British Weekly, ‘* After having tried for half a cen- 
tury to find peace in almost every other shade of 
religious opinion,” in her old age she at last settled 


come down from the teaching of our dear and 
For her, as Mr. Gilbert 
points out, it was an upward step—an escape from 
the dreary ‘‘cold region of Unitarianism,’’ and 
She 
was born a member of the Society of Friends; she 
died a Catholic. After long, weary wandering, 


there she found peace and rest at the last. She is 
buried, however, in Protestant ground, and lies—as 
she always desired—beside her husband, im that 


cemetery so dear to Englishmen, “near the grave of 
Gibson, in one of the sunniest spots [to quote her 
own words] of the cypress-shaded Campo Santo; 
the strangers’ burial-ground, guarded within the 
circle of mighty Rome by the ancient tower-crested 
wall of Aurelian and the blackened white marble 
pyramid of Cestius.’’ 


PROFESSOR BONAMY PRICE. 


Among the men who have helped to influence 
thought and life at Oxford during the last five-and- 
twenty years, there have been few more remarkable 
than Professor Bonamy Price. It was not what he 
knew, not what he taught, that affected those with 
whom he came in contact, but what he was. From 
comparatively early years his personal force was 
strong and vivid. As a young man he was Arnold’s 
favourite among his assistant-masters, and he had 
no small share in lifting Rugby from the low position 
to which it had sunk; for a long period indeed he 
was the most popular and the most influential mem- 
ber of the staff. Then came eighteen years of retire- 
ment, ending in his return to Oxford to fill the Chair 
of Political Economy. He was certainly very far 
from being a leader in economic science, and could 
not claim +o rank with Mill or even with Faweett ; 
but in spite of that his intellectual courage and 
clearness enabled him to do work of great import- 
ance. ‘The malady of the age,”’ he once said, “‘is 
the worship of detached ideas,”’ and it would be hard 
to find a more characteristic utterance. In every 
generation we need a few men who are possessed by 
one idea and subordinate everything else to that ; they 
carry the world along; butif our progress is to be 
sure and true, we also need the men ‘‘ Who see life 
steadily and see it whole.”? Bonamy Price was one 
of these, and impressed the same largeness and 
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breadth of view upon others also. He had another 


faculty too, one of the rarest in these days. It was 
his habit to go about, like a modern Socrates, ques- 
tioning all he met, both old and young, learned and 
ignorant, about the deepest and most sacred sub- 
jects, compelling them to give a reason for the faith 
or for the doubt that was in them, setting them fave 

. to face with their own souls. And this he could do 
without exciting resentment—a power granted to 
few, and one which alone would single him out of 
the crowd. 


SIR HENRY SUMNER MAINE. 


Sir Henry Maine’s death is a serious loss, not only 
to the college over which he presided and to litera- 


ture of the highest order, but to the State at large. | 
His fame asa scholar and as a jurist was so brilliant | 
that it overshadowed his reputation as an adminis- | 


trator; all the more so, seeing that his work in liter- 
ature was done in the eyes of the world, while his 
services as @ member of the Indian Council were 
known comparatively to few. He was one of the 
little band of men who stand at the centre of power ; 
others talk about India, write about India, speculate 
about India ; he was one of those who rule India, who 
‘by wisdom preserve the empire which the sword won. 
He had the very qualities which his post of responsi- 
bility required ; wide knowledge of men and of affairs, 
an intellect which grasped principles but could stoop 
to details, a singular sense of fairness, a remarkable 
readiness to listen to and to weigh the opinion of 
others far inferior to him in knowledge and in power, 
few prejudices, firm convictions. The burden which 
he bore for so many years was no light one, and he 
threw his whole strength into the service. 


MRE. JAMES SPICER. 


Among the Nonconformist churches of the land 
few men were honoured and trusted like Mr. Spicer. 
His life had been full of varied service and had been 
crowned with great success. He had freely devoted 
his ability and his wealth to great causes, and, 
like so many others, found that in serving the world 
he had unconsciously been serving himself too; that 
his powers had»been developed by their devotion, and 
that the morehe‘gave away the more he seemed to 
have. One who: knew him well has said that the 
two great ‘characteristics of his life were work and 
prayer. The same might be said of many others— 
but with this important difference: very many ex- 
cellent men work and pray too, but they keep their 
prayers for their religious life and their work for 
their business life, keeping the two elements as dis- 
tinct as if their character had been built in water- 
tight compartments, excluding all communication 
between one part and another. With Mr. Spicer 
the case was exactly the opposite. Any attempt to 
describe the services he has rendered to the Congre- 
gational churches with which he was most closely 
associated, would involve a long list of all the pro- 
jects for the welfare of man and the triumph of the 
Gospel undertaken by them during the last fifty 


years, for he never became so old as to lose interest 
in new work ; his heart was fresh to the last. Too 
often when a man like Mr. Spicer dies, after serving 
his generation nobly and well, the loss is all the 
more bitter because he leaves none behind him to 
carry on the labour which he loved. Happily, in 
this case it is not so; and though Mr. Spicer’s gene- 
rosity was famous, his best gift of all is those whom 
he has trained to take his place and to follow in his 
footsteps. 


DRE. WILLIAM WILSON. 


In Dr. William Wilson the Free Church of Scot- 
land loses the last of the men who stood in the fore- 
front of the great Disruption movement, and though 
his power matured slowly, for many years past his 
influence has been forcible and far-reaching. He 
was one of those who had to make a genuine sacri- 
fice for his principles in asserting the right of 
‘‘ Spiritual Independence.’’ He had to leave a 
pleasant manse and to abandon an assured income, 
to preach in barns or in the open air, in times of 
storm and of bitter cold. He was even refused a 
house in the parish where he laboured, and was 
obliged to settle seven miles away. An obituary 
notice quoted in the Presbyterian Messenger says that 
his special gifts were ‘‘ his vast capacity for work, 
his knowledge of the kind of work that was needed, 
and his willingness to do it without ostentation, 
praise, or reward,’’ while one who knew him well 
tells us elsewhere that ‘‘his gift of silence was as 
remarkable as his gift of speech.”” The writer to 
whom reference has already been made adds that 
| there was something heroic in the way he entered 
| into rest. ‘*‘ He was led to believe that the work he 
| had done so well might now be done by another. 
He took the matter to heart, lay down, and died.” 


DR. RYAN. 


Dr. Ryan was well known in most parts of Eng- 
land as a loyal and earnest worker in his Master’s 
cause. He had served in many fields and in many 
capacities. He had been a teacher in schools, had 
presided over a training college. Then he had been 
summoned to take charge of an important bishopric 
abroad, and when at length, through the action of 
the climate upon his health, he was compelled to leave 
Mauritius and to return home, he came back with zeal 
unflagging and energy unexhausted, resolved to 
pursue to the end the task he had taken in hand. It 
was in Yorkshire that the main part of his work was 
done during the closing years of his life; it was 
there that his influence was greatest and that he was 
most honoured. But his labours were not confined 
to the district in which he was settled, and in towns 
and villages all over the country he used to plead 
the cause of missions and denounce the horrors and 
abominations of the slave trade. He was not, indeed, 
@ man of genius, but had the firm conviction, the 
steady perseverance, and the unselfish devotion that 
are more effective in the long run than the most 
dazzling endowments of intellectual power. 
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PEPE JONGH eS Ss 


HE ORDEROFLEOPC eh 
ONSFHONOUR 


Lacals BROWN COD aon, 


| Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
» HE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS, 


ONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. De Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om in 

- Pulmonary Consumption have long been fully established. Administered in time, and 

steadily persevered in, it has not only the power of subduing all disposition to Phthisis, 

’ but of arresting the development of tubercles ; or, when the disease has advanced to the 

"developed form, it has accomplished in numberless cases a complete cure. Noremedy 

prapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops 

maciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoratin, or produces a 
"more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 


© Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, Physician to the Royal Nationel Hospital for 
Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Ventnor, writes :— 
_ “T have convinced myself that in Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous Disease, 
"Dr. De Joncu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om possesses greater therapeutic efficacy than any other 
od Liver Oil with which I am: acquainted. 
' “twas especially noted, in a large number of cases in which the patients protested they had 
Pmever been able to retain or digest other Cod Liver Oil, that Dx. De Joncu’s Ou was not only 
ated, but taken readily, and with marked benefit. 
"eDp. De Joneu’s Om is now the only Cod Liver Oil used in the Royat Natronat Hospiran For 
| Coxsumprion AND D1skaSES OF THE CHEST.” 
Dr. WAUDBY, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, writes :— 
“T can take Dr. De Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om without any difficulty or dislike, 
| and with as little inconvenience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I 
© have seen, it has caused an improvement of chest symptoms and an increase of weight, so soon and so 
Tastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr. Dz Jonex’s Om to be the most valuable remedy 
"We possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 


CHRONIC COUGHS—THROAT AFFECTIONS. 


Dr. Dz Jonex’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Or has been most extensively and success- 
“fully used in the treatment of Chronic Coughs and Throat Affections. ‘It effectually 
" corrects the morbid or relaxed condition of the mucous surfaces of the throat and bronchial 
» tubes, and speedily allays the irritation which produces frequent and prolonged coughing. 


3 Dr. HUNTER SEMPLE, Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat and 
> Chest, Author of ‘‘ On Cough ; its Causes, Varieties, and Treatment,” writes :-— 

‘ “I have long been aware of the great reputation enjoyed by the Licur-Brown Cop Liver, Or 
| introduced into medical practice by Dr. Dr Joncu, and have recommended it with the utmost 
' confidence. I have no hesitation in stating my opinion, that it possesses all the qualities of a good and 
efficient medicine. Its taste is by no means disagreeable, and might even be called pleasant. I can 
_ 4ully believe that, from its richness in chemical principles,it issuperior in efficacy to many, or perhaps 
| ‘all, of the pale-coloured Oilg, Ihave found Dr. Dx Jonou’s Or very useful in cases of Chronic Cough, 
: and especially in Laryngeal Disease complicated with Consumption.” 

LENNOX BROWNE, Esgq., F.R.C.S.E., Senior Surgeon to the Central London Throat 
| and Ear Hospital, Author of ‘‘ Practical Remarks on Throat and Ear Diseases,” writes :— 
: “T can have no hesitation—on the contrary, I have much pleasure—in stating that Dr. De Jonen’s 
| Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om is undoubtedly superior in its therapeutic effects to all other preparations 
_ 01 Cod Liver Oil that I have prescribed. _Its action has proved, in my own experience, particularly 
_ ‘valuable, not only in those diseases for which it was originally employed, but also in many cases of + 
Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, dependent on Bronchial or Lary ngeal Irritation, and in. 
all forms of Strumous Enlargement of Glands, and Discharges from the Ear.’ 


[For further Select Medical Opinions, see other side, 
































DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


In cases of prostration and loss of flesh, where the vital forces are reduced, and where | 
life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the reparative and restorative powers of | 
Dr. De Joneu's Licur- Brown Cop Liver Ow have been remarkably manifested. By its 
administration the natural appetite is revived, and the functions of digestion and 7 
assimilation are improved, reanimated and regulated; the muscular power and 
activity are sensibly and sometimes rapidly increased ; the weight of the body is 
remarkably augmented ; and, when the use of Dr. Dz Jonea’s Om has been steadily 
persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties have entirely restored health 
and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions of Adults and Children. , 


JOSEPH J. POPE, Eso., M.R.C.S., late Staff Surgeon, Army, Professor of 
Hygiene, Birkbeck Institution, London, writes :— 


“I found during my Indian experience that the worth and character of Dr. De Jonan’s 
Licut-Brown Cop Liver O1 remained unchanged by tropical heat or foreign climate, and it was, 
from its uniformity of character, particularly adapted for long-continued administration. 

“Further, I have noticed the important fact, that Dr. Dz Joncx’s Cop Liver Ont, besides 
containing all the active constituents of the remedy, is easily assimilated, without the stomach 
derangement so frequently following the use of the ordinary Oils. 

“ The value of ‘ hydro-carbons ’ in all debilitated states of the system is now becoming thoroughly © 

ized ; and it is, without doubt, from the animal oils and fats, rather than from their vegetable 
substitutes, that we may hope to derive the surest benefit. 

“ The On of Dr. De Joneax places in everyone’s reach a reliable and valuable remedy, one that 
cannot be too widely recognized.” 


THOMAS HUNT, Esg., F.R.C.S., late Medical Officer of Health, Bloomsbury, 
writes :— 

“In badly nourished infants, Dr. Dz Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Orn is invaluable. 
rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls a day will fatten a young child is astonishing. 
weight gained is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more; and, as children generally like 
the taste of Dr. De Joncu’s Om, and when it is given them, often cry for more, it appears as though 
there were some prospect of deliverance for the appalling multitude of children who figure in the weekly 
bills of mortality issued from the office of the Registrar-General.”’ 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


(From innumerable medical opinions of the highest character, the following are selected.) 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“T have uently prescribed Dr. DE JoNGu’s 

Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a 
very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a 
therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 

“ In all cases I have found Dr. De Jonen’s Cod Liver 
Oil possessing the same set of properties, among which 
the presence of cholaic compounds, and of iodine in a 
state of organic combination, are the most remark- 
able. It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that 
this Oil has great therapeutic power.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
Author of “ The Spas of Germany.” 


“ Dr. DE Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil does 
not cause the nausea and indigestion too often con- 
sequent on the administration of the Pale Oils.” 





Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

“ The value of Dr. De Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of 
diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been 
admitted by the world of medicine.” 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 

Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 

“Dr. De Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 7 

contains the whole of the active ingredients of the 

remedy, and is easily digested. Hence its value, not 

only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, but in @ 

great number of cases to which the Profession is 
extending its use.” 


Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 


“Dr. De Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has 
the rare excellence of being well borne and assimi 
lated by stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” 





62> DR DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is supplied ONLY in IMPERIAL 


ts, 2s. Gd.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; sealed with SetTTs’ 


atent Capsule impressed on 


Half-Pin' 
the at, with DR. DE JONGH’S Stamp, a7d on the side with his Si;¥iature, and the Signature of © 
AN BARFORD & CO. ; and bearing und:r the wrapper a Label with the same Stamp and Signatures. 


W!ITHOUT THESE MARKS NONF CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists wna Drug yists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES— 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 210, High Holborn, London. 





IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Firmly resist attempts often made by unscrupulous dealers to recom- 
mend, or substitute, solely with a view to extra profit, other kinds of Cod Liver Oil, under the delusive 
pretence that these are as good and as efficacious as Dr. De Jongh’s Oil. 

















PREPARED CONCENTRATED 


CALIFORNIAN BORAX 


“The Household Treasure,’ 
(SPECIALITE FOR PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC USES) 
~—£s supplied-by all Family Grocers and Oilmen. 


THIS IS . 
THE °" AGREEABLE, 


a ORIGINAL AND 

Is the . ost perfect. Emollient- Milk ever produced for PRESERVING bs eal 2 4 

and BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN. It soon renders it SOFT, SMOOTH, AND ONLY ABSOLUTELY 

and WHITE. Entirely removes and prevents all ‘Rt SS, )- j 

NESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, &c., wre preserves the Skiu from the PREPARED ; : PURE, 

effects of expasure to. FROST, coLn WINDS, or zane WATER, 2 

Wo Lady who values her Complexion should ever be without it, as it ia in- 

valuable at all seasons of the gt ing the Skin Soft and ‘Blooming. | . 2% Packets, 6d., 3d., and 1d. 

urious Imitations. “BEETHAM’S” is the only genuine. Putent Borax Co.; Discoverers,and Sole Makers, Birmingham. 

ies, i , and 2/6, of all Chemists and Perfumers. Any size tree for | Borax Book, “Homz ann Heatran anp Beavry,” with Sample 

$4, extra by the Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham: } Packet, free by post for Two Stamps. 


‘Tue GReaTesT BLessine (gRciamecrens 


Uses and valuable receipts with’ each.” 








F LIEB isa perfect state of health. To secure this undeniable boon, 
= F AM PLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, *0 highly extolled and con- 
stantly recommended by eminent medical gentlemen. It strikes ut the 
ROOT OF DISEASE, improving digestion by clearing away obstructions 
» and impurities from the stomach, Liver, Kidneys, »nd Bowels, and at the 
same ealng and exygenatng the _— eradicating poisonous and Feverish humours, 
and ©. mating 
VERIS COLDS. ‘anc. all FEVEPISH SYMPTOMS it is pre- 
ney useful, Taken on going to bed it removes the stuffy sensation in 
induces free breathing and calm and peaceful sleep. It is 
Host EFFICACIOUS. in preventing and curing Constipation, Sick 
e, Vomiting, all kinds of Fevers, Small Pox, Eruptive and Skin 
eg TO kirdred ailments. It is 
A BOON TO THE NURSERY, as children will ask for it, and Dr, 
Milne writes : by Its utility as a@remedy in Fevers, and as a cooling drink in id 
+ diseases of children, such as Scarlet Fever, Measles, &c., has been testified ‘ IS ee 
to by the os members of the profession.’’ : a 
ld by all. Chemists, in Bottles, at 2s. 6d., §c., each, and by "Let ME Have Some Too" 
& 


H. LAMPLOUG im.), a 
118, HoLBoRN, AND 94, O: D BRoAp STREKET, Lonpow, E.C. 


SULPHUR aes : 
1/ F Sold 
Sold Everywhere. Everywhere. 
RES ORF [ The Cure for Skin: Diseases, 
ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES,. ECZEMA, . 
» ¥ ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS.. | © 
Makes the Skin clear,-smooth, supple, healthy. 


Saal hate pec ond aber SAMUEL “BROTHERS. 


its reputation in @ 7 ’ : 
Hy On U3: tie ieatment ot @ BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 

pase ,@ . fo So ee ready 

ance F for immediate use a very large assortment 

Secccccccccces a of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ GLOTHING. They 
© “Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has ‘Haw peoved @ \\ will also be pleased to send, upon application, 
@ effective in all those cases in which we have @ : : PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the wear 
@ prescribed it.”— Medical Press. @ of Gentlemen, Boys, or Ladies, together 
e 2/9., 4/6., & I/- Of all Chemists. 6 with theif. new ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
~ 922800000 O8HO000000000 ’ LOGUE of FASHIONS, containing about 


#00 Engravings. This furnishes details. of 
FIVE GOLD MEDALS 











@ various departments, with Price Lists, 
&c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionuble 
Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, xnd Ladies. 

Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS?’ “ Wear- 


+ 


Resisting” Fabrics. (Regd.) are — 
adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR, . 


Oe ~)~—SS SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
“JACK TAR SUITS.” oh, Ladganealltala ben . 
“ALSERARE EE os or, Lndgatall Lobo, 0. 


6d,, and 1s, Pack wes. 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, CAKES, AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 





BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
POWDER, 


Sold Everywhere, in 1d 





A NURSERY CARD. 


On Rollers Sor Hanging, 24 by 18 inches, 6d., or free by Post for 7 stamps. 


WHAT TO DO AND: HOW TO DO IT, 


Simple Directions for Immediate Treatment in Twenty Cases of Accident 
and Sudden Illness Common to Children. 
It provides against :—Bites of Animals, Broken Limbs, Bruises, Burns, Child Crowing, Choking, 


Convulsions, Croup, Cuts, Drowning, Fainting, Fits, Nose Bleeding, Poisons, Scalds, Stings, 
Substances in the Ears, Eyes, er Nose, Swallowing Coins, Buttons, &c., Wounds, 


JAMES EPPS & CO,, 48, Threadneedle Street, and 170, Piccadilly. 


CONSUMERS n= TEA can SAVE FROM 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
'¥ PURCHASING THESE THAS. 


m= Se Se Se SS 
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\ Ee) a AY 2 % 
3 (Le, 


lity, and are supplied at ine 





1/S to 3/- per Ih, 
= faEET LIVERPOOL 
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ft ir with the Darlington Mills, and Save 26 to 60 per cent. 


00 SPRING PATTERNS 


OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


DARLINGTON | BESS FABRICS 


Sent on Ap (Post Free). 
- All Pure Wool, Fresh from the Looms, Past Dye, Splendid Dress Materials for the Present and Forthcoming Season, 


} the Near ne [warp owen ery = ange amg oe nd Gasmmpscee, ar ge Hd their 
poperanne ae. earing es. t+) eee e bile withou' intervention o holesale 
an ee being given to the Purchase 
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OUT, no matter how shori—and any article per will be changed within seven days. <All Parcels delivered 














al Railway Station in Great Britain or Ireland... Either Letter, Post Card, or a Sizpenny Telegram will bring the Box of 
Post, and ali orders executed same day as received. 


HENRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners & Manufacturers, 
Established] THE MILLS, DARLINGTON. [1762. 
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